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A ROUGH brown dog sat at the very 
edge of the tumble-down breakwater. 
He was looking steadily seaward. He 
was evidently old, and he was scarred by 
many fights ; but his sunken mouth, from 
which he had lost many teeth, showed 
that he would not fight again victoriously. 

He was gaunt from a lifetime of insuf- 
ficient food, but yet he had the air of a 
dog who is loved. 

Sometimes he turned from his gaze at 
the sea and glanced behind him at the 
child who was sitting in a wheelbarrow a 
few feet away. Every time he glanced 
thus he slightly wagged his stump of a tail, 
and the child smiled or she said in a soft 
voice : 

"Good Boss I" 

And then Boss wagged harder ; but he 
could not give much attention to his com- 
panion, for his whole heart was with that 
bent old woman who was up to her waist 
in the water by the outermost ledge. It 
was there that the Irish moss grew, and at 
low tide the woman could gather it. She 
thrust her arm down to the shoulder each 
time for her handful of moss. She was 
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wet, sodden wet, save for a small place 
across her back. 

She had a man's straw hat fastened by 
a small rope tightly under her chin. Her 
face looked a hundred years old, it was in 
truth seventy — old, seamed, and leathery; 
and it was a face you loved to look at. 

Every few moments she raised her head 
and put her dripping hand up over her 
eyes as she turned toward the land ; she 
was at first dazzled by the glare of the 
water. When she looked up thus the little 
girl in the wheelbarrow always waved her 
hat; then a dim, beautiful smile would 
come in the faded eyes. 

"It's jest a doin' of her lots of good," 
she would say aloud. "I'm awful glad 
I wheeled her down. I wish now I'd 
brought her down oftener this summer." 

Twice as she looked shoreward she 
called out shrilly : 

" Boss, you take care of her ; won't you, 
Boss?" 

Then Boss pricked up his ears and 
shook his tail, and the girl laughed and 
said she guessed she 'n' Boss could git 
along first-rate. 

" We're use't to it ; ain't we. Boss ? " 

When she said this the dog got up, 
came to her side, gave her a swift lick 
across the cheek, then hurried back and 
sat down on the edgb of the planks again. 
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Once the woman out in the water slipped 
and fell splashing, and Boss jumped up, 
whining in a piteous quaver, and would 
not be comforted even when the child said 
soothingly : 

" Never mind, old fellow ! " 

But when the woman floundered to her 
feet again and cried " All right ! " the dog 
sat down. Still he frequently gave a little 
whine under his breath. He was thinking 
that this was the first summer when he 
had not gone out mossing with his dearest 
friend, and he could not understand why 
he was so stiff and clumsy that he was 
unable to rim over the slippery rocks and 
keep close to her, nosing the moss she 
picked up, poking over lobsters and crabs, 
and seeing that nothing happened to her. 
Something was the matter with his legs, 
and with the whole of him, somehow, and 
he could not get over the rocks. Was it 
the same thing that kept him from gnaw- 
ing bones? And he liked them just as 
well as ever. He noticed that the young 
dog who lived down the road could crack 
bones without any trouble. It was all 
very mysterious. 

When he lay in the sun near where the 
moss was drying, dozing and snapping at 
the flies, he often looked as if he were 
thinking of all these things. 

And what did the girl's grandmother 
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mean only yesterday when she had stroked 
his head and said : 

"Poor old Boss! You^re gittin' old, 
jes' 's I be. 'Twon't be no kind of a place 
round this house 'thout Boss." He had 
nuzzled his head under her hand when she 
had spoken thus, but he didn't understand. 

How pleasant this bright day was, with 
its sunny, gentle east wind — a wind that 
brought sweet, salt smells from the ocean. 

The child sniffed the bracing odor and 
stretched out her hands, smiling happily. 

To be sure, she could not walk, but 
granny often wheeled her to the break- 
water, where she could see the moss gath- 
ered. 

It was a low course of tides, and now the 
water had gone far out, so that one could get 
to one of the ledges where the moss grew. 

Granny had no boat as most of the 
mossers had — there were some boats now 
farther along, and little Molly could see 
the men put their long-handled rakes 
down and draw them up full. She knew 
that those men made more money than 
her grandmother, but then she didn't know 
much about money. Some of the neigh- 
bors often said that they themselves could 
not afford to keep a dog. When they said 
this granny shut her lips tight, and the 
first chance she had she would stroke the 
dog's head« 
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" I guess they don*t know much about a 
dog," she told Molly, " 'n' I guess 's long's 
we've got anything to eat Boss'U have 
some of it. Eh, old feller ? " 

Molly sank back on her pillow in the 
barrow. She amused herself by almost 
closing her eyes so that the sea seemed to 
come up nearer and crimple in sparks of 
fire. Then she would open her lids wide, 
and the great stretch of water would flash 
blindingly on her vision. She played at 
this for a long time, and always in front of 
her was the dog ; she had grown up in the 
conviction that all was well if he was near. 

Soon everything grew deliciously dim 
and then clear, and the salt smell was 
sweeter, and she was walking over the 
hard sand as straight as anybody, holding 
her head up strongly. She did not know 
she was asleep. It was real to her that 
she was walking. 

Suddenly she sat upright in her wheel- 
barrow, clutching the sides of it. Boss 
was not there. Had he barked ? Or had 
some one called? She looked off to the 
ledge. She saw Boss leaping frantically 
over the weedy rocks. He went as if he 
were a young dog— he went like a crea- 
ture possessed. He seemed not to leap, 
but to fly from one rock to another, over 
the still, green pools. 

Molly could only see the dog and, be- 
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yond him, shining water. Where was 
granny ? 

The child tried to scream, but she felt 
as if in a nightmare, and could not make a 
sound. 

Oh, there was something down between 
the rocks, on the far side of the ledge! 
It was there that Boss was going. And 
there was the mosser in his boat, putting 
his rake down just as he had been doing 
when the child had gone to sleep. For 
an instant she thought she was dreaming. 
But Boss was gone, and — yes — there 
was something among the rocks — it was 
granny's hat sticking up, and it did not 
move. 

Molly tried again to scream, and it was 
as if her heart would break in the trying. 
Her voice was only a hoarse kind of a 
whisper. 

But there ! Boss had reached his friend. 
He tried to pull her out. He could not. 
Between his attempts he barked, he 
howled — nay, he screamed. Was his 
heart breaking also? 

At last the mosser out there held his 
rake just above the water and gazed 
toward the shore, listening. The wind 
was off the sea, and sounds from the land 
did not come clearly. 

The man saw little Molly Towne on the 
breakwater. Had she cried out? And 
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was that the Towne dog carrying on so 
on the rocks ? 

Boss was down by the still figure that 
was lying in the shallow pool. He was 
struggling with it, making frantic efforts to 
pull it from the water. 
^ Outlined on the breakwater, against the 
dazzle of the blue sky, the man saw Molly 
rise up in her barrow, as if she would walk, 
and then fall back again. 

"Good God!" he cried. He dropped 
the rake into the water, caught up his oars, 
and rowed to the ledge. All the time he 
rowed he saw old Mrs. Townees motionless 
form lying there and the dog trying to 
help her. 

As he stepped out of his boat and be- 
gan slipping and jumping over the rocks 
the woman moved and raised her head. 
He saw her reach out her hand to the 
dog; he saw the dog throw himself down 
and lick her face eagerly. ' 

"That you, Jim Stowell?" she asked. 
"I guess IVe broke my leg. I slipped. 
IVe mossed twenty year, *n' I never 
slipped to speak of before." 

She spoke tremblingly, but with pride. 
"I s*pose I fainted, or something." 

"I'll git you right into the boat," said 
Jim Stowell briskly, " 'n' take you home in 
no time." 

Boss stood close by watching the man. 
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Mrs. Towne looked to the shore, saw 
the child, waved her hand, and called 
cheerily, "All right!" 

And Molly shook her handkerchief 
feebly, though she tried to shake it vigor- 
ously. 

" I do hope she didn't see me fall," said 
the woman. 

It was not easy to get her into the 
boat, and she winced and grew pale, but 
she helped '11 she could and made no 
sound. 

When she was in at last Jim took up his 
oars to go round to the sandy landing. 
There stood Boss sliivering on a rock. 
All at once he appeared older than ever; 
it seemed as if he could hardly stand. 

" Take him, too," said his mistress. 

"No, let him walk." 

"I want you to take him, I tell you," 
almost fiercely. "He*s too old 'n* stiff to 
walk on the rocks," 

"Oldl" with a laugh. "You oughter 
seen him goin' it after you ! " 

The man began to row. Tears came 
into Mrs. Towne's eyes. Her voice was 
choked. 

" YouVe got to take him," she said, " or 
you needn't take me." 

"Oh, if you feel like that "— Jim lifted 
the dog into the boat, and Boss crouched 
down by his friend, who put her hand on 
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him. He leaned more and more heavily 
on her ; his eyes were fixed on her face. 

She had flung up her hand again to the 
child. 

Lying there on the wet moss in the bot- 
tom of the boat she could look, without 
moving, into the dog's face. He slowly 
put his tongue out on her fingers. He 
pressed yet closer. 

With a curiously quick movement she 
managed to draw him eveii^ nearer. She 
bent her head to his head. 

"He lays too hard on ye!" said Jim. 
" Lemme pull him away." 

"Don't touch hiSnl" she cried in a 
sharp voice. 

The next moment she said hoarsely: 

"He's dead r 
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"'\/['EBBY you don't take dorgs here 
-" -1 anyway ? " 

The woman was holding the door so 
that her figure might just fill the opening, 
and as she had a very slim figure the door 
had an inhospitable appearance. Before 
she gave any answer she craned her head 
forward and examined space for a few 
yards about the man. "I don't see no 
dorg," she remarked. 

" Oh, you can't see him ; he's out to the 
comer of the house settin' down. I told 
him to se' down 'n' wait for me." 

Having said this the man adjusted his 
crutches so that he might rest on them 
more comfortably while he waited. He 
was used to waiting. He was watching 
the woman's face. She had pressed her 
thin lips together while she was consider- 
ing, and when Mrs. Darte's lips were 
pressed together it was as if she had only 
a sort of cut in her face through which she 
might take her food. 

"I don't expect we're called upon to 
support no dorgs," she said at last. " The 
town don't provide nothin* for dorgs any- 
way. Besides" — here she paused, but 
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added almost immediately, " our cat's dret- 
ful 'fraid of dorgs. She bnistles all up 
horrid. She'd likely's not run away, *n' I 
d'know what we should do. She's a reg- 
ular ratter, 'n' the rats we have here are 
jest beyend words. I don't see why the 
town don't do something 'bout 'em. I tell 
Abram if he tended to things 's he'd ought 
to he'd say something 'bout them rats to 
town-meet'n'. I tell him I wish the select- 
men could see our hog-pail 'most any time 
when it's settin' out there by the pen. It's 
jest a sight with them rats' tails in a ring 
right round the top of it, 'n' they with their 
heads down in the swill." 

This seemed irrelevant, but the man 
did not interrupt. His old blue eyes 
were fixed on the woman's face. Some- 
how those eyes made her uneasy. She 
wished they were not so mild and so 
gentle. When she stopped speaking he 
said that he knew some folks didn't 
like dorgs; they was 'fraid they'd run 
mad in the summer 'cause 'twas hot, 
'n' in the winter 'cause 'twas cold. 
" But I ain't 'fraid to resk that," he con- 
cluded. 

There was silence for a moment, during 
which a Baltimore oriole in the cherry-tree 
close by fluted out his song and then flew 
off, making a swift line of brilliant color as 
he went. The old man turned and gazed 
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after the flying beauty. He smiled slightly 
as he gazed. 

"Them birds are a lot of company for 
me this time er year," he said. "I guess 
they've built up in the top branch there, 
though mostly they like ellums for their 
nests." 

As he still continued to stand there Mrs. 
Darte could not quite make up her mind 
to shut the door on him. Presently he 
turned toward her again. 

" This is the almshouse where I belong," 
he began hesitatingly; "I'm towned here 
anyway, 'n' IVe 'bout made up my mind I 
can't take care myself no more. I'm git- 
tin' old." 

Mrs. Darte just now heard a hissing 
sound that told her the dried apple stew- 
ing on the kitchen-stove was boiling over. 
She felt sure that the half-witted pauper 
inmate she had left to watch would spill 
the apple when she tried to move the 
kettle back. But here was old Lemmy 
Little, who didn't seem to know enough to 
go away. Of course they couldn't take his 
dog. It was ridiculous; just like him to 
think they could. And her mother had 
always said that a good-sized dog cost as 
much to keep as a pig. She told herself 
that she hadn't any right to use the town's 
money to provide for a useless animal like 
that. 
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"I don't see how I can, no way," she 
said. 

" I tell you what," exclaimed Mr. Little, 
brightening. "You jest come out 'n' see 
Maje 'n' p'r'aps you'll change your mind. 
He's such a good feller. You can't help 
likin' him ; nobody can't." 

"I guess I've seen him," was the 
response, the speaker showing no enthusi- 
asm at the prospect of making acquaint- 
ance with Maje; "I've seen him goin' 
along with you." 

"But you jest come out" — the old eyes 
were still bright — " 'n' speak to him. He's 
the best feller you ever seen. Why" — 
here the stubbly, weak chin quivered 
slightly — ^ I ain't b'en 'thout him, day nor 
night, for ten year, 'n' ten year ago this 
spring he was a pup. They was goin' ter 
drowned him. I saved his life. I got him 
'way from them two cusses of boys. I took 
off the rope 'n' the rock they'd tied to his 
neck. Twas the best job I ever done 
when I saved that pup. He's b'en mine 
ever sence. My wife she'd died, 'n' my 
son he fin'ly died of that wound he got 
when the fact'ry biowed up, you know. 
'N' I ain't b'en fit for nothin' for I 
d'know how long. I've got ter give up 
peddlin' on 'count of my back 'n' legs. I 
knew this was the poorhouse where I 
b'longed. I'd er come here 'fore only I 
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kep' thinkin' how 'twould er made my wife 
feel if she'd known it. She was real high- 
strung, Abby was; one of them Kimber- 
lys over to North Bixby, you know." 

As he said this the man drew himself 
up on his crutches and flung up his head. 
But he could not remain in that attitude, 
so he immediately sagged again between 
his supports. 

" But you come out 'n' see Maje," cheer- 
fully. 

Mrs. Darte reluctantly stepped down 
from the door. She flung her apron up 
over her head. She glanced back into the 
passage that led to the kitchen. She 
could now distinctly smell the dried apple 
that was burning on the stove, and this 
fact did not make her any more amiable. 

"Why don't you call him here?" she 
asked. 

"'Cause when I tell him to se' down 'n' 
wait for me he expects me to come. I've 
brought him up that way. I ain't goin' to 
begin confusin' of him with new ways." 

Mr. Little swung forward on his crutches, 
and Mrs. Darte followed him. There was 
a proud and tremulous eagerness in his 
voice and manner as he reached the cor- 
ner of the house and cried : 

" Here he is I Come, Maje, 'n' give er 
paw to the lady." 

A large, yellow, smooth dog, with a 
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square, black muzzle and light, hazel eyes, 
rose from his haunches and came forward 
wagging his tail — not wagging effusively, 
but with a polite welcome. He held up 
his paw, but as Mrs. Darte did not take it 
he put it down again. He glanced at his 
master, advanced his head, and gave one 
lick of his tongue upon his master's dingy 
hand, then stood waiting, smiling a little, 
slobbering somewhat, and having a very 
pleasant look in his eyes. Yet these eyes 
had the appearance of possessing other 
powers of expression. A half-peck basket, 
with a cover which was tied down with a 
string, stood on the ground near where 
the dog had been sitting. The wooden 
handle of this basket showed unmistakable 
evidence of having been much carried in a 
dog's mouth. 

"What's in that?" 

As Mrs. Darte made this inquiry she 
pointed one finger at the basket. 

"It's my sweet-flag root, you know," was 
the answer. "It's what I peddle a good 
deal this time er year. Folks don't care 
much about it though; but it don't cost 
me nothin' to git it if I dig it myself. But 
it always did 'most kill me to dig it, 'n' 
my back's so now I can't do it no more. I 
told Maje I couldn't when I dug that mess. 
Sometimes I have pins 'n' thread 'n' nee- 
dles in there. Maje he carries the barskit 
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— I couldn't with my two crutches, you 
see. But 'tain't so much 'cause he carries 
the barskit, either, 't I couldn't git 'long 
'thout him. It's jest 'cause " — 

The man paused. His poor face worked. 
"It's 'cause I love him. I tell you what 
'tis, Mrs. Darte, I don't want ter live 'thout 
Maje. I don't want ter live much any- 
way, but I do hope I sh'll stan' it 'slong's 
Maje does." The high voice cracked on 
the last few words. The dog moved closer 
to his friend and looked up at him. 

"What is it?" his eyes asked. 

Mrs. Darte did not speak. Her face 
was not precisely as it was when she 
opened the door to Lemmy Little. And 
she had forgotten the burned apple on the 
cook-stove. 

"I s'pose he eats 's much as a man?" 
she remarked finally. 

"No, he don't, he don't," eagerly; "he's 
a real small eater, he is. You're a real 
small eater ; ain't you, Maje ? " 

The dog flapped his tail on the ground, 
then he yawned. He might have been 
intimating that there were the best of rea- 
sons why he ate so little. He had ranged 
up by his master and sat down, as if to 
indicate that he and the man belonged to 
one party and the woman to another. 

"I'll tell ye what le's do," said Mr. 
Little suddenly. "You let us in, Maje 'n' 
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me. You jes' lemme have my share of 
victuals, 'n' I'll share with Maje. You c'n 
jes' measure my victuals, if you want to, 
'n' I won't take nothin' more, honest I 
won't. 'N' I'll feed Maje outer my share. 
'N' he c'n jes' sleep 'long of me. He al- 
ways does. You see, 'twon't cost the 
town er cent — not er cent. Now will ye 
do it ? If you don't I d'know what'U be- 
come of us. I b'long to this poorhouse, 
but I swow I won't stay where they won't 
take my dorg. I'll jes' lay down 'n' die, 
'n' be glad to, if they won't take my dorg." 

As the quavering voice ceased the 
owner of it leaned his crutches against the 
house and sat down on the ground beside 
Maje, who immediately put his head on 
the man's ragged knee. These move- 
ments were not made dramatically, but as 
if this were the way the two wayfarers 
rested when they became weary on their 
journeys from town to town. Mr. Little 
looked up at the woman. His eyes were 
bleared and pale in the vivid sunshine. He 
had his hand on the dog's head, and the 
fingers of the hand were moving restlessly 
up and down. His toothless mouth hung 
open as he turned his head upward. 
Some sort of a pitiable attempt at an as- 
sumption of cheerfulness made him smile 
as he said : 

"Guess if you'd ever had er dorg, 'n' 
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nothin' else, you'd know 'bout me 'n' 
Maje. 'N' he's b'en wuss off nor me, 
'cause he ain't had only me, 'n' I've had 
him." 

The man now gazed down at the dog 
again, and all the blurred lines of his face 
trembled. 

"Wall," said Mrs. Darte suddenly and 
resolutely, " I tell you what 'tis. I've made 
up my mind to take you 'n' the dorg. 'N' 
if the town don't like it they may jes' turn 
me 'n' Abram out. That's all there is 
about that." 

Mr. Little glanced up at the speaker 
with a pathetic brightness. Then he 
quickly clasped the dog's head between 
his hands. 

" Hear that, Maje?" he asked. "What's 
mine's yourn, anyway." He raised his 
eyes again and said firmly: "But you'll 
see 't the town won't be out er cent by my 
Maje." 
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MRS. I>ARTE was sweeping the gen- 
eral sitting-room of the poorhouse. 
One of the weak-minded inmates was con- 
tinually coming in thijough the open door 
with a large calico rag in her hand and 
wiping the dust from the mantel-shelf and 
windows, and Mrs, Darte was as contin- 
ually sending her away, saying that 
"'twa'n't no use to wipe up 'fore the dust 
had had a chance to settle." 

After nearly every stroke of her broom 
Mrs. Darte screwed her body about so that 
she might look down the bleak road to see 
if her husband had come around the comer. 
Her face was anxious, her eyes tired. 

There was a slow shuffle, accompanied 
by the clumping of crutches, in the nar- 
row, uncarpeted hall. As she heard it Mrs. 
Darte exclaimed fretfully, " Oh, dear me 1 " 
Then her broom threw up a thicker cloud 
of dust. 

The door opened, showing an old man 
with crutches and a large yellow dog close 
to his heels. 

** I'm er watchin', Mrs. Darte," the man 
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said in a high voice. "I'm keepin' my 
eye out — so's Maje ; ain't ye, Maje ? " 

The dog wagged. 

"I mean ter sea him the fust thing," 
went on the man. "I mean ter know 
what's happened — so does Maje; don't 
ye, Maje?" 

Another wag. 

"I do wish you'd shet that door, Mr. 
Little," said Mrs. Darte. "I can't sweep 
if you don't, 'n' if we're goin' ter be turned 
out I mean ter leave the house clean — 'n' 
that's more 'n I found it." 

Mr. Little did shut the door, but he 
came into the room first and then care- 
fully closed the latch. Maje also came in 
and stood gazing apprehensively at the 
woman, who now leaned on her broom, 
looking at the two newcomers as if she 
would like to thrust them out with the 
implement she held. But, in spite of this 
appearance, these two did not seem really 
frightened, only a little uneasy. 

"I didn't mean for you 'n' that great 
dorg to come in," now explained Mrs. 
Darte. " I meant for you to clear out." 

Here the door opened again, and the 
weak-minded inmate appeared with her 
dust-rag, peering toward the shelf. 

Mrs. Darte advanced, took her by the 
arm, and walked her along the passage- 
way to another door, which she opened. 
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She pushed the person with the dust-rag 
into this room, closed and locked the 
door upon her. 

"Mrs. Ruggles is jest in her element 
if she c'n only be moppin' up dust," 
she remarked to Mr. Little when she 
returned, "'n' I'm willin' she should 
do it if she'll only wait till I'm through 
sweepin'." 

Mr. Little chuckled and then grew very 
solemn immediately. 

" She tried to dust Maje the other day,** 
he said, "'n' Maje let her. He told me 
she was an old woman, 'n' 'twa'n't wuth 
while growlin' at her. 'N' I guess likely 
Maje knows she's weak in the upper story. 
Eh, old chap?" 

The dog reached his head forward and 
rubbed it gently against one of his mas- 
ter's crutches. Then he sat down on his 
haunches and gazed intently at the mis- 
tress of the house, his gaze being pres- 
ently interrupted by a fit of sneezing, 
caused by the dust. 

Mrs. Darte looked through the window 
again. She started and cried out : 

"There's Abraml Now we sh'll know 
what the town's done 'bout it." 

The big dog, hearing the sound of 
wheels, stepped forward and put his front 
paws on the window-seat and gazed gravely 
out, slowly wagging his tail in recognition 
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of that long-legged gray horse and the 
man driving it. 

" The town's jest a fool — that's what the 
town is I" cried Mr. Little, in his shrill 
voice. 

"I've always known the town was a 
fool," responded Mrs. Darte, with an ac- 
cent of great conviction. 

She set her broom against the wall, tied 
her handkerchief still more firmly under 
her chin, and strode out of the room, her 
swift-moving petticoats making the dust fly 
up again. 

Lemuel Little, frequently called Uncle 
Lemmy, did not go, though he had been 
waiting impatiently. As the chairs had 
been removed, he sat down stiffly on the 
table and called his dog to him. 

" We're gittin' kinder old 'n' kinder stiff, 
ain't we, Maje?" he said, now in a husky 
half-voice. He put an unsteady hand on 
the dog's head, and his eyes, from which 
the fires of life had gradually died away, 
were fixed on the dog's eyes. "We're 
'bout ready to go, ain't we, Maje? I 
thought the spell I had yisterd'y 'd carry 
me off, but it didn't; I d'know why 
though. I hope you'll go when I do, 
Maje. You couldn't stan' it 'thout me, 
could ye, Maje? We've been real inti- 
mate, ain't we, Maje ? I've told you every- 
thing 'n' you've told me everything. We 
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ain't kep' nothin' from each other ever 
sence my wife died. She was one of them 
Kimberlys — the North Bixby Kimberlys. 
She didn't like dorgs. I didn't think much 
'bout 'em then either. But when you git 
old, 'n' folks begin to call ye in yer second 
childhood — I declare, Maje, how I be 
runnin' on, ain't I ? Give us a paw, old 
feller. Good dorg. Mrs. Darte's been 
real good to us, ain't she ? But I kep* my 
word. I give you some of my victuals so 
't you shouldn't cost the town er cent. If 
the town puts in a new man here, things 
mebby'U be different. I d'know what'U 
become of us. We can't sell flag-root no 
more. We b'long together. I won't part 
with you. I ain't got nothin' but you in 
all the world; no, I ain't." 

As Mr. Little's words came lingeringly 
and indistinctly he began to shed tears, 
the drops falling unheeded on his hollow, 
stubbly cheeks. 

The dog sat close to him and whined 
slightly, an anxious look coming over his 
face. 

Presently the man grasped his crutches 
with a great appearance of haste. The 
dog rose rather stiffly, for he too was old, 
and stood ready. Mr. Little let himself 
down from the table, and they both left 
the room. They hurried through the wood- 
room that was built so that it connected 
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one of the bams with the house. As they 
went they heard Mrs. Ruggles, locked in 
her own apartment, pounding on her door 
and calling out that "the dust would git 
ahead of her if they didn't let her out." 

When they reached the barn Mrs. Darte 
was standing by the wagon, holding to 
the rim of the wheel. Her face was red 
and her eyes flashing. Mr. Darte was 
pulling the collar over the horse's head. 
He was a fat man, with a double chin and 
a concentrated odor of tobacco about him. 

"What'd the town do?" asked Mr. 
Little, in an eager quaver. 

" Cut down expenses," was the response. 
"You see, sence they built that school- 
house, that's twice too big and got ginger- 
bread saw-work all over it, they can't pay 
for nothin' else. G'longl" slapping his 
hand on the horse's shoulder. The animal 
walked into his stable. 

"Then you ain't goin' to stay?" 

Mr. Darte answered that "that was 
about the size of it." 

He followed the horse into the stall and 
put the halter on. 

"I always did say the town was a darn 
fool!" burst out Mr. Little. 

Then he leaned his back against the wall 
and covered his face with his hands, 
groaning that he "wished he 'n' Maje was 
in their graves, 'n' he didn't care what be- 
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come of 'em. Maje 'd be turned out, 'n' if 
he was he sh'd go too.** 

The dog leaped up and tried frantically 
to lick his master's face, whining piteously. 

Mr. Darte shut his mouth closely as he 
took the grain-measure in his hand. Mrs. 
Darte's weary face quivered. 

"I hope the Lord will provide," she 
said, but without any appearance of faith. 
Her husband grunted irreverently. Then 
he remarked in an angry tone that he 
"should try to provide for himself and fam- 
ily, but he wasn't going to run that house 
for less 'n he'd been having ; 'n' so Briggs 
Murdock 'd be the next man, 'n' he guessed 
Briggs 'd skin the poor folks well." 

At this stage of the conversation Mrs. 
Ruggles appeared, coming through the 
wood-room with her fragment of calico. 
She said that "Jimmy Bond had let her out, 
'n' she s'posed they'd all perish if she 
wa'n't round to take up the dust." No one 
noticed her, and she wandered back into 
the house, repeating her remark. 

Mr. Darte reappeared from the stall and 
said that "Murdock had got up in last 
town-meetin' and said that they ought not 
to give the paupers so many lugsries; 
paupers ought to have the necessities of 
life, but he believed in drawin' the line at 
lugsries." 

Here the speaker burst into a laugh. 
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Mrs. Darte withdrew her hands from the 
wheel she had been leanmg upon and 
turned away. She was trying to keep the 
tears from her eyes. 

"I d'know what we shall do," she said 
as she walked toward the door. "We 
ain't got nothin* ahead. You know, 
Abram, you ain't never one to save." 

"We've got to live first 'fore we can 
save," was the retort. 

Mr. Little halted along toward the open 
barn-door. His dog walked with drooped 
head and tail behind his master. 

"Better kill Maje, Uncle Lemmy," 
called out Mr. Darte. "You'll find Mur- 
dock won't have no dorgs round eatin' up 
victuals." 

Maje drooped still more, and dog and 
man went on out of sight behind the bam. 

The next week Mr. Murdock and one of 
the selectmen came driving up to the 
poorhouse to see "how things were" and 
to find out how much of his own furniture 
he should have to bring over. He came 
stepping softly into the kitchen, where Mr. 
Little and Maje were sitting watching a 
large boiler full of clothes that was steam- 
ing and bubbling on the stove. These 
clothes were part of the week's wash, and 
Mr. Little occasionally rose to his feet and 
pressed down the foaming mass with a 
stick so that it should not "boil over," 
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In the adjoining room the sound of rub- 
bing and sudsing could be heard. 

Mr. Murdock always moved silently, 
and he now stood before the two occupants 
of the kitchen before either knew he was 
coming. He had eyes protruding and 
watery, and very thin lips; over the latter 
he was in the habit of frequently passing 
his tongue in a way that was not agreeable 
to the beholder. 

"Makin* yourself useful, eh?" he now 
said. " Glad to see it, glad to see it. We 
all had ought to do what we can. Whose 
dorg'sthat?" 

For Maje had risen and now stood a 
little in front of his master, his black muz- 
zle thrust slightly forward, his hair rising 
over his backbone, his tail straight and 
motionless. 

"That's my dorg," answered Mr. Little, 
and he sat down and put his hand on the 
dog*s back — his corded, bony hand, which 
began to trejnble with the fear upon him. 

"Your'n, eh? Ain't you one of the 
inmates ? " 

"Yes, I be. But you needn't think 
this feller costs the town nothing," with 
eager haste. "I'll tell you all about it, 
Mr. Murdock, 'n' then you'll see he ain't er 
cent of expense, not er cent. I jest give 
'^im part of my victuals; I — " 

"Pooh! Do you think I want to hear 
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all that stuff? I heard Darte was lettin' 
his paupers keep dorgs. 'N' we have to 
be taxed for it. We'll stop that kind of 
thing. I mean to do right by the inmates, 
but we've got to draw the line somewheres. 
I'll bring up a bit of strychnine." 

"Oh, don't ye I Don't yel" exclaimed 
Mr. Little, in a sharp voice that trailed off 
into a horrible, dry sob. 

He slipped slowly off his chair on to the 
floor beside Maje and tried to put his 
arms around him. But Maje made a 
lurch forward and upward directly at Mr. 
Murdock's throat. 

That gentleman fell prostrate, shriek- 
ing, " Help ! Murder 1 " 

At the same moment Mrs. Darte, with 
sleeves rolled up and a line of soap-suds 
about her arms, ran in from the next room. 

When she saw the man lying on the 
floor, with the yellow dog over him, there 
was not so much regret on her countenance 
as a professor of Christianity ought to have 
exhibited. 

Mr. Little had not yet been able to rise. 
He turned his scared old face toward the 
woman and cried : 

"Maje wa'n't to blame, he wa'n't to 
blame, but he's got to be got off somehow." 

Mr. Murdock writhed and gurgled on 
his back. 

Mrs. Darte now hurried forward and 
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stooped over Maje. She put her arms 
about his neck and pulled. In this occu- 
pation she discovered that the dog's teeth 
were not fastened in the flesh, but in the 
collar and necktie. These two articles of 
apparel now gave way completely, and 
Maje suffered himself to be withdrawn, 
taking with him fragments of white linen 
and black silk. 

Mr. Murdock scrambled to his feet. 
He was quite colorless. He said hoarsely 
that if there was any law in the land he*d 
have it. 

The door opened at this moment and 
admitted Mr. Darte and the selectman. 
To these two Mr. Murdock repeated his 
assertion that if there was any law in the 
land he'd have it. 

There seemed nothing for Mr. Darte 
and the selectman to say, and presently the 
two visitors drove off down the road. 

Maje had deposited upon the floor the 
fragments of Mr. Murdock's garments, and 
Mr. Darte now stooped and gathered them 
up. He laughed as he did so. 

" I wish I'd b'en here to see," he said. 

Meantime the water from the wash-boiler 
was bubbling over the sides of that vessel 
and running in steaming rivers over the 
stove and dripping down the sides. But 
nobody noticed this. 

" I d'know what Mr. Murdock will do ! " 
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exckimed Mrs. Darte. She wrung her 
wet hands. 

Uncle Lem was still on the floor, and 
Maje was sitting beside him. He was 
panting a little, but he was much the calm- 
est person in the room. 

" Do ! " repeated Mr. Darte. " He can't 
do anj^hing; and he*s frightened half to 
death. He's 'fraid of his shadder any- 
way." 

What Mr. Murdock really did was to go 
to bed and be "threatened with a fever." 
While this threatening- was in progress and 
the doctor in attendance the patient de- 
cided that he could not take the poorhouse 
on such "low figgers" after all. And his 
nerves had received "such a shock." 

If you should go up by the poor-farm 
this pleasant afternoon you would probably 
see Mr. Little sitting on the stoop in a 
broken-backed wicker chair, and a big yel- 
low dog will be lying at his feet. 
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I MAY as well say, to begin with, that I 
adored him, and it is only stating the 
truth more fully to add that he recipro- 
cated. It is now about a year since we 
met. I was walking down the west road 
when he joined me. This was our first 
meeting. He was standing in a little 
open field by some huckleberry bushes, 
gazing about him, when I saw him. He 
looked at me, and I paused. He stood 
still, with head and tail erect, scrutinizing 
me for a moment; then he came slowly 
forward and nosed about my skirts and 
feet, his great plume of a tail swaying 
gently with benignant interrogation. He 
was plainly asking himself : 

" Is this the kind of person I shall like ? " 
The next moment he answered his own 
question, " Yes, it is "; whereupon he 
licked my hand and wagged his tail faster, 
looking up at me as he did so, giving me a 
clear, full glance from light, well-opened 
hazel eyes, smiling delightfully. There 
may be those who do not think a dog can 
smile, but such are poor, ignorant people, 
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who have missed one of the pleasures 
of life. 

It used to be customary to give an ex- 
haustive description of the hero, and I am 
going back to that custom and tell how 
this individual whose acquaintance I 
made on the west road that sunny spring 
morning appeared to me then. 

He was a young collie, evidently growpi, 
but still in the heyday of youth ; he wa3 of 
a pale-yellow color — amber, I like to call 
it — with white paws and a large splash of 
white on his breast. I have said his eyes 
were hazel ; his ears were cocked to pre- 
cisely the right pitch of alert insight and 
inquiry as to the doings of the world ; his 
tail, magnificent in looks and eminently 
cordial in carriage. He looked somewhat 
draggled as to his legs, from having been 
over wet grass, but in the main he was 
remarkably glossy and had the appear- 
ance of a dog who had loving friends who 
took good care of him. He wore a russet 
brass-studded collar, on which were the 
words, "Laddie. Wm. S. Mayne. No. 
627." 

Having examined this inscription I 
patted his head and told him he was 
" splendid." And I asked if he had come 
alone for a walk, or was there some friend 
of his on the road? 

To which questions he responded ; but I, 
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being stupid, could not quite interpret his 
answers. 

It was a sparsely settled New England 
farming town; I was familiar with the 
names of the residents, and that of Mayne 
was not among them. 

I expected momentarily that Laddie 
would say good-by and trot away, or that 
his master would come along the road or 
over the field. I sat down on a rock 
under a pine-tree and awaited the happen- 
ing of one of these contingencies. 

Laddie sat down on his haunches by me 
and gazed about him, panting and drool- 
ing somewhat, closing his mouth for an 
instant when he looked at me. It was 
warm in the sun, and I could not guess 
how far he had been. It did not seem to 
me that he was expecting any one, and 
that fact struck me as strange. He cer- 
tainly ought to be expecting some one. 

We sat there for fully half an hour. 
During this time a tramp came along, eyed 
us furtively from a very grimy, hairy face, 
while Laddie rose, his tail high and a deep 
growl mingling with the song of the spar- 
row on the top of a birch. This growl 
continued until the man had slouched on 
around the corner. When he had gone out 
of sight I hugged Laddie, and Laddie per- 
mitted the embrace. We were already 
becoming intimate. I was feeling vividly 
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the complaisance and gratification that 
come to one from being chosen by a dog 
to be the recipient of his attentions. 

But time was fljdng. I looked at my 
watch; then I rose. Laddie, who had 
resumed his seat after the departure of the 
tramp, rose also. 

"I must be going," I remarked, "and 
you. Laddie, must be going also." 

He drooped in the slightest degree, then 
brightened as he stepped forward with me. 

" Your way is mine," he assured me. 

I turned and glanced up the road, then 
down; then over the pasture at my right, 
then at my left. Neither William S. Mayne 
nor any one else was in sight. I walked on 
toward home, and the collie walked behind 
me. Presently, being young, he began to 
gallop here and there ahead. His whole 
air said : 

" I'm your dog now, my dear, but I'll run 
about a bit." 

As I went on my exultation grew. He 
was a beautiful dog, he was a valuable 
dog, and he had taken a fancy to me. I 
suppose he knew that I had loved him at 
first sight, and that the neighbors confi- 
dently and confidentially told each other 
that I was a regular crank about dogs. 
The second time he came up to receive a 
pat from my hand he gave me such an 
extremely devoted glance and wag that the 
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dreadful fear come to me that he might be 
fickle — all devotion to me until he met 
another love. There are such canines, 
and the common phrase applied to such 
an one is, " Oh, he's everybody's dog." 

It will be perceived that I linger over 
this first meeting with Laddie. I couldn't 
find it in my heart to slur it; I couldn't 
merely state that "on a certain spring 
morning I went to walk and met a stray 
dog who came home with me." 

When I was within sight of the house I 
once more took a survey of the surround- 
ing country. There was only the baker 
coming down the road. 

I went round to the back door, the col- 
lie at my heels. On the "stepstone" sat 
my blue-and-yellow Yorkshire, Sandro by 
name. Though small in body, Sandro is 
large in his feelings. He stood up bris- 
tling. Laddie advanced in the most ami- 
able manner; the two smelt noses. The 
collie explained something ingratiatingly, 
and Sandro's docked tail ceased to be stiK 
and begun to wag slightly and relentingly. 
He walked around Laddie and then gave 
him the freedom of the house and farm; 
they were friends. There were two more 
meetings to take place. I opened the 
door, and we three entered the kitchen. 
The "lady" who helps me in the house- 
work was upon her knees on the floor, 
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with a pail of water, a lump of soap^ a 
bowl of beach-sand, and a mop near her. 
There was a wide strip of wet boards in 
front of her. She was tall and spare, with 
high cheek-bones and very light eyes. 
She had only two teeth visible — a front up- 
per tooth and a front under tooth ; and as 
these were precisely opposite each other, 
when she shut her mouth, which she oc- 
casionally did, her mouth was peculiar. 
When this lady came over from Burnt 
Swamp to help me do the work I told 
her plainly that if she did not like dogs 
she would better not come to my house. 
She made answer that she did like 
dogs^ — in their places. Furthermore, she 
informed me that her aged mother was 
dependent upon her, and that if I didn't 
let her come she "s^posed her mother 'd 
go to the poorhouse." So, though I did 
not approve of the way her eyes were set 
in, and could have wished that she had 
more or fewer teeth, I engaged this lady to 
help me. She said she had " always been 
made equals of by them that hired her." 
I understood by thi« that she expected to 
be my companion; and so she was. She 
ate with me; she sat with me evenings; 
she prevented me from reading unless I 
went to my bedroom and shut myself in. 
But she was capable, and she treated the 
dogs well, not from love, but by reason of 
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what she called a "cast-iron resolution to 
do her dooty by 'em." 

There was an armed peace between 
Roxy Southworth and the three dogs — for 
I acknowledge that I already had three 
dogs when I met Laddie. 

Roxy Sat back on her heels as I opened 
the door. Her mop was dripping in her 
hands. She seemed to be guarding the 
place in the floor that she had washed as 
she stared at us. Sandro entered first and 
was followed by the collie. 

" Oh, my gracious 1 " cried Roxy. " You 
b'en 'n' got another ? Git away ! " as Lad- 
die advanced toward the wet floor. He 
paused, panting. 

"There's gravel in his feet," announced 
Roxy. " Where 'd you git him ? " 

I explained, a trifle subserviently, that I 
had met him on the west road and he had 
come home with me, and that I supposed 
he would soon go away. 

" Is there any of that beef left ? " I asked. 

Roxy nodded sternly. She was glaring at 
this newcomer, who seemed to have no idea 
that there could be any one in the world 
who would not welcome him cordially. 

"Where are the other children?" I 
asked. 

Let me explain that I often called the 
dogs by that term. Of course it was fool- 
ish, but a great deal may be forgiven in a 
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poor spinster who has a lady from Burnt 
Swamp to help her do her work. 

Before Roxy could reply there was a 
scratching and whining at the door which 
led into the wood-shed. 

"I put 'em in there," explained Roxy, 
"so 't they shouldn't tramp all over my 
floor 'fore it got dry." 

I noticed that she always referred to 
certain of my belongings in this way: 
"my floor," "my dishes," "my cream," 
etc. At first I had an impulse to explain 
to her that the act of scrubbing the boards 
did not make the floor hers, but on second 
thoughts I had refrained. 

I tiptoed into the shed. The children 
usually accompanied me on my walks, but 
this was one of the times when they re- 
mained at home. They were a silver 
Yorkshire, Gypsey by name, and a black- 
and-tan King Charles. Gypsey had feeen 
given me because her owner wished to 
"set up dressmaking" and was fearful 
that patrons who came to " try on " might 
be afraid of hydrophobia. The King 
Charles I had deliberately gone to Boston 
and bought, hearing of her through a 
friend. I had done this though I knew in 
my inmost consciousness that my two ter- 
riers were enough, and that Stuart — so I 
named her — would be one too many. But 
she wasn't. She was utterly charming — 
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too young to grieve for those she left, and 
old enough to become devoted to me. I 
often told her that I was sorry we ever 
met, but this remark never troubled her in 
the least. 

Now as I opened the door these two 
threw themselves upon me tumultuously ; 
then, perceiving the stranger, they drew 
away and prepared for the first interview. 

Roxy had risen from her knees and come 
forward. I heard her snuffing. She in- 
variably snuffed when displeased. 

"I'll bet a dollar you41 keep that one 
too!" she exclaimed. "I declare, I do 
begretch the licenses you'll have to pay. I 
s'pose they'd 'bout keep mother in sugar — 
she ain't one as wastes nothin '." 

I used often to think that Roxy South- 
worth, as a means of discipline, was 
invaluable. 

I turned round upon her now and said : 

" I can't keep him. He isn't mine." 

She made answer : 

"I'll bet a dollar you'll keep him." 

At this I pushed through the dogs into 
the shed and closed the door ; I am proud 
to think that I did not bang it. 

Having fed Laddie copiously, I opened 
the outer door and heroically shoved him 
out. Sandro, as head of the house, went 
with him. Then I stood at the window, 
with a sinking heart, and watched to see 
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the collie go away. But he did no such 
thing. He walked about the yard, exam- 
ining things a few moments, Sandro fol- 
lowing him; then he laid himself down 
under the maple-tree and went to sleep, 
exactly as if he were on his own estate. 

Several times during the day Roxy told 
me that "she'd bet a dollar I should 
keep that dog "; and each time I informed 
her that he wasn't mine, and I couldn't. 
She also repeated her remark that the 
licenses would keep her mother in sugar. 
I can not imagine why she so closely 
connected licenses and sugar. Why not 
licenses and vinegar? 

I didn't sleep very well that night. 
Gypsey, who is of a jealous disposition, 
frequently descended from the old lounge 
in my room where she slept, and came to 
my bed, apparently to remind me that 
Laddie was in the shed and that I had 
neglected to drive him away ; also to sug- 
gest that I should get up and send him off, 
for that she and, in a merely incidental 
way, the two others were all the dogs I 
needed. I knew she was right, but I 
could not bring myself to act upon that 
knowledge. 

At last I went to sleep, and slept unu- 
sually late. I was wakened by hearing 
Roxy's voice outside my door. My first 
thought was that she had come to tell me 
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how much sugar four dog-licenses would 
buy, and . I was prepared distinctly to 
resent the information. 

I said, " Well ? " very loudly and crossly. 

" There's a man here," was the response. 

<*What man?" I asked. 

"I d'know. He says he wants to see 
you. He say^ he'll wait, but I guess you'd 
better git up." 

I did get up ; I hurried. Of course he 
had come for that collie. My heart sank ; 
and yet my reason told me I ought to 
be glad to have Laddie go before I cared 
more for him, and it was absurd to have 
four dogs. "But who wishes to listen to 
reason ? 

I entered the kitchen. Roxy had some 
toast hardening on the stove for my break- 
fast, and some tea at the full boil. I knew 
this tea had been thus boiling since half 
after five, when Roxy had breakfasted. 
This, however, is a digression. 

"Where is he?" I asked. She nodded 
her head backward toward the sitting-room 
door. I advanced and opened that door. 
A rather good-looking man of about forty 
rose. Laddie had been lying at this man's 
feet ; he did not rise ; he only looked at me. 

"He's yours, then," I said abruptly, 
without even saying good morning. 

"Yes, he's mine," was the answer. "I 
traced him here, I wanted to see you and 
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thank you, and take him away. It was 
good of you to be kind to Laddie. 

"I don't see how any one could help 
being kind to him," I answered. 

Laddie gave me his paw. 

His owner did not immediately go, as I 
expected him to do. He resumed his 
chair. He passed his hand over the back 
of his head as he examined the room with 
scrutinizing eyes. 

"You seem to be pretty well fixed," he 
remarked. 

"Yes, I'm comfortable," I answered. 

" Work your farm much } " 

"No, not much." 

"It needs a man on a farm," he said; 
then added, "and a woman too, I tell 
'em. Got good help in the kitchen ? " 

"Yes." 

He rose now; he looked through the 
window. 

" Land seems to lay well," he said. 

Then he went away, calling his dog, 
who followed cheerfully, but who looked 
back often, as if to assure me that I should 
not be forgotten. And I remembered him, 
though I had the other dogs; also I had 
Roxy, and in connection with her I could 
always wonder why her two remaining 
teeth had been left in just those positions. 
She used to converse with me a great deal 
when we worked together, and she never 
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failed to tell me how, if I hadn't hired her, 
her mother would now be in the poor- 
house. This statement invariably gave 
me the feeling that if, for any reason, I 
should ever cease to employ her, I should 
be directly responsible for her mother's 
residence in the poorhouse. 

Somewhat to my surprise, Roxy, during 
the next few days, talked a good de^ 
about that man who had come for his dog. 
She said he was such a " pleasant-spoken 
person." It seemed that she had had 
some conversation with him previous to 
my appearance. He had bought the Lor- 
ing farm the other side of the village, and 
he was going to "boom that farm for all 
'twas wuth." In one of these talks, while 
I was washing dishes and Roxy was churn- 
ing — for we kept one cow, a Jersey — she 
let fall the remark that she should " think 
'twould be kinder hard for Mr. Mayne." 
When I inquired why, she said he was a 
"widderer" and he had four helpless 
children. 

I did not put Mr. Mayne and his chil- 
dren on my mind and soon forgot him. I 
was reminded of him, however, on the 
eighth day from my interview with him 
by finding Laddie sitting calmly on the 
piazza when I went there after breakfast. 
The collie rose and greeted me e^cuber- 
antly. He and the children examined 
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each other for a moment, and then even 
Gjpsey acknowledged to me that Laddie 
was, 'indeed, an exceedingly good fellow, 
and that, so far as she was concerned, 
he might stay. And he did stay right 
on for two dajrs. He sat by me and 
walked by me; he thrust his nose into 
my hand; he barked joyfully about me, 
or he sat sentimentally leaning against 
me as I reposed myself in a chair on 
the piazza. When he was gay he was 
charming, and when he was sentimental 
he was bewitching. 

On the morning of the third day I was 
writing a letter at the desk in the sitting- 
room. The two terriers were on the 
lounge, the King Charles in my lap, and 
Laddie at my feet I was conscious of a 
movement in the collie; then the three 
little dogs barked, and I heard a voice in 
the kitchen. It was "that man," as Roxy 
called him. Presently he was ushered in. 
He was now in his working-clothes. He said 
he "come for that dorg again." But he 
did not seem in a hurry ; he sat down and 
talked about his planting, his poor mother- 
less children, mentioning some incidents 
in his wife's last sickness and snuffling 
slightly as he did so. I tried to be sym- 
pathetic. 

Finally he went away, and Laddie with 
him. I stood on the piazza watching them. 
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Laddie looked so very satisfied that I was 
grieved ; he did not even glance back, but 
trotted by his master, his tail up, his aspect 
one of perfect contentment. 

I sat down and endeavored to read. 
Half an hour later Sandro barked. I 
looked up, and there was Laddie loping 
across the field toward the house. The 
next moment he had dashed up to me in 
the most joyous manner. He told me then 
and there that it would be my fault if we 
were ever parted again. 

Roxy appeared with floury hands at the 
door. 

" For mercy sake ! " she cried ; and then 
added, " Til bet a dollar youll keep him ! " 

In two days his master came again. 
This time he was "dressed up." He sat 
in the sitting-room and talked about his 
planting, his poor motherless children, and 
his wife's last sickness. And I tried to be 
sympathetic. Before he went away Mr. 
Mayne said that as Laddie had taken such 
a notion to me I might have him if I 
wanted him. I am afraid I was effusively 
thankful. Mr. Mayne then informed me 
that he was ** much attached to the animal, 
but that seein' Laddie seemed to take to 
you, 'n' you to Laddie, why, I guess you 
c'n call him youm." 

So I did call him mine, and I took off 
the collar bearing the words "Wm. S. 
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Mayne" on it and substituted one with 
my name. 

Some time in the dark hours between 
that day and the next my new dog killed 
three of our Brahma hens. I found them 
dead at the south of the bam, white feathers 
lying about And there was a white feathet 
in the buckle of Laddie's collar when I called 
him and charged him with the deed. He 
did not deny it, he was extremely penitent ; 
but I whipped him very slightly. If he 
had a habit of killing poultry I would try to 
break him of the habit. In the next month 
I disbursed to different people $24.67 for 
dead poultry. Every dead hen within five 
miles was laid at Laddie's door. And how 
precious and high-priced they were I 

But he couldn't have killed them all. 
He was rarely away from me, and the inno- 
cence of his manner was beyond descrip- 
tion. I became so fond of him that I even 
went so far as to tell him that nothing 
should part us, not even the entire extinc- 
tion of domestic fowl through the State 
of Massachusetts. While I had a penny 
left that penny should go to reimburse the 
owners of poultry. 

Meantime Mr. Mayne came regularly 
and conversed upon the subjects he had 
chosen early in our acquaintance. 

People began to smile when this gentle- 
man's name was mentioned; and they 
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would glance at me and try to suppress that 
smile. Sometimes, when alone with one 
or two or all of my dogs, I would wonder 
if Mr. Mayne thought he was courting. 

Having asked my mind this question, I 
absented myself oftener when he came. 
But one night he arrived just at dusk. He 
bore unmistakable signs of having had his 
hair cut, and he wore a new necktie. After 
a very little talk about his planting — late 
planting it now was — and his motherless 
children and his wife's sickness, he asked 
if I would be a mother to those children. 

I answered him — in the negative — with 
more abruptness than I had meant to 
employ. He did not seem much confused, 
and soon resumed conversation on the old 
topics. In less than a quarter of an hour 
he said good-by and left me, going through 
the kitchen, as he often did. I heard him 
presently talking with my help. 

The next morning, as I was drinking 
my boiled tea opposite Roxy, who was 
drinking her boiled tea, I began to fancy 
that she had an air of importance and 
mystery. This air was presently explained 
by her in the following announcement : 

" I guess I sh*ll have to give notice." 

"What?" 

"I guess I sh'll have to give notice." 

Was Roxy blushing ? 

" Isn't your mother as well as usual ? " 
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"I ain't heard; I guess she is. But — 
wall, the long 'n' the short is, I'm goin' to 
be merried, 'n' I sh'U "have to git ready." 

" To whom ? " I asked, so stupid was I. 

" Mr. Mayne. He popped the question 
last night." 

Roxy giggled. I sat staring at her 

" Oh, he did ? " I responded at last. 

" Yes ; I've b'en expectin' it this some 
time." 

" Oh, you have ? " inanely. 

"Yes'm, I have. He wants me to 
merry him the first of next month, 'n' I 
guess I might as well. I shouldn't won- 
der if I knew a lady 't could come 'n' help 
ye. I'll go over 'n' see mother to-morrer." 

And she did; and her mother returned 
with her, "to help her pack," she said. 
Mrs. Southworth was tremulous with de- 
lighted excitement. She confided to me 
that this was Roxy's first offer, and then 
she said : 

" But love goes where it's sent." 

She did not explain what she meant by 
this quotation. 

Roxy was married at the time she had 
mentioned. But the lady whom she had 
thought would come and help me turned 
out to be very much afraid of dogs — par- 
ticularly, for some unexplained reason, of 
" shaggy dogs." All of mine being shaggy 
she did not come. 
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I am still looking for some one, but we 
get along rather well. For some reason 
the mortality among fowl has not been as 
great recently ; I am thankful for that. 

The collie and I are more intimate 
every day. I am constantly discovering 
new things to love and admire in him. 
He is sitting by me now — it is Gypsey 
who is at this moment in my lap — his 
eyes are on my face. 

" Give me a paw, Laddie I " 
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THE sewing-machine was old and rick- 
ety, and it seemed to sway beneath 
the rapid treadling of the woman who sat 
in front of it. The blue-denim leg of a 
pair of overalls was rushing along under 
the needle, and the needle galloped through 
it in long stitches, clickety-clack, clickety- 
clack. The woman guiding the seam was 
past middle age, with a face whose marked 
characteristic was a deep vertical furrow 
between the eyes. 

A little way from the machine was a 
girl who was putting on buttons to the 
garments as her companion tossed them to 
her. Between the two was a chair on 
which was piled high a heap of finished 
overalls. There was a certain faint but 
pronounced smell of indigo in the air. The 
needle and thread in the young girl's hands 
flew in and out. She was pale, and thin, 
and worn-looking, but she was smiling to 
herself as she picked the buttons from a 
box and thrust her needle into them. 

"I say. Mar," she said, "these buttons 
are better 'n the last lot." 

She raised her eyes as she spoke, and 
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now any one could have seen that there 
was what the neighbors called " something 
lacking " in her face. 

"I d'know how 'tis," they said, "'n' I 
d'know what 'tis, but Roxy Little ain't 
quite right" 

** She's a real help to her mother though ; 
I'm sure I can't tell what Widder Little 'd 
do 'thout her." 

Mrs. Little made no response to her 
daughter's remark, and Roxy repeated it 
in a slightly different form. 

" Ain't these buttons better 'n the last lot, 
Mar?" 

**I ain't noticed." 

The woman drew out the stitched gar- 
ment and flung it toward Roxy, who caught 
it and laughed at her dexterity. Then she 
coughed slightly. As she tiireaded her 
needle she began to sing, in the middle of 
a verse — 

" Joyous and free, 
light of that prairie home was she I " 

Her voice was as thin and sweet as the 
piping of a bird. She coughed again. 

Her mother frowned, and exclaimed 
fretfully : 

"I do wish you wouldn't try to sing 
when you know't makes your cold worse." 

The two always spoke of Roxy's cough as 
"her cold," although she had had it for 
nearly two years now. 
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"Oh, I jest love to sing," was the an- 
swer. "I d'know what I should do if 
'tw'an't for Rosy Lee, the prairie-flower. 
I'm real glad these buttons are better, 
Mar. The others kep' splittin' in two, 'n' 
it took me longer to sew 'em on. Do you 
think we sh'll git these all done 'fore the 
man comes?" 

Mrs. Little's machine was leaping to its 
work. She glanced at the clock and made 
some inarticulate murmur for answer. Her 
face was growing red in her hurry. 

" Do you think we shall ? " insisted the 
girl. 

" We've got to, that's all there is about 
it," was the sharp reply. 

Roxy stuck her needle into another 
button and then impaled the button in its 
place. 

She began to sing . 

"Joyous and free — " but she stopped 
abruptly, giving a slight laugh and then a 
cough. 

" Mar," she said presently, " wouldn't it 
be real funny if we didn't have to do slop- 
work?" 

The girl's voice was wonderfully pleasant 
in tone, and she spoke with a slight drawl. 

" I guess 'twould," grimly. 

" I s'pose if we had an income we could 
live on it, couldn't we ? " 

"Yes." 
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" Eunice told me the Joneses lived on 
an income, Mar. What is an income?" 

" I s'pose it's infrest-money." 

"What's int'rest-money ? Ain't it jest 
like other money ? " 

" Yes, yes ; only we don't have to earn it 
How you do talk ! Here, ketch this pair." 

Two more denim legs landed on Roxy's 
lap. 

"Then we shouldn't have to do slop- 
work?" 

"No. I can't talk 'n' work. I'm ex- 
pectin' Mr. Merritt after this lot every 
minute." 

"I think it's fun to put on buttons if 
they don't split * Light of that prairie 
home was she,'" singing in a half-voice. 
" Mar, who do you s'pose Rosy Lee was ? " 

"She wa'n't nobody. I told you so 
yisterd'y." 

"So you did. But she's somebody to 
me. She's got long yellow hair hangin' 
in curls, 'n' blue eyes — oh, Mar, there's 
Mr. Merritt now I We can't git 'em done, 
can we ? " 

" No, we can't" 

Roxy dropped the garment on which 
she had already sewed two buttons. 

"I hate that Merritt man!" she ex- 
claimed. She ran from the room. In the 
small entry she took a heavy gray shawl 
from a hook and put it over her shoulders 
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and head. She opened the back door and 
stepped out into a lane that went upward 
to a hill covered with pine-trees. She hur- 
ried along beneath the bright January sun- 
light. There had been little snow this 
year, and now the fields were bare, the 
ground frozen, the air crisp and stim- 
ulating. 

Roxy began to cough; she leaned on 
the lane-fence and had what she called a 
"spell of coughing"; then she stood pant- 
ing a moment before she went on. Very 
soon she began to sing "Rosy Lee, the 
Prairie-flower." She sang: it shrilly and 
sweetly, and when she had finished she 
said aloud : 

"Yes, she certainly had long yellow 
curls. I can see her jest as plain." 

She was now in a depression in the path 
where it ran through a meadow on its way 
to the hill. Off to the left was a group of 
willows, and in the shade of the trees was a 
still, dark, deep pond that for some reason 
did not often entirely freeze over. 

Roxy thought she heard some kind of a 
cry from among those trees. She stood 
still and began to sing, but at the end of 
the first line she heard a dog crying and 
howling. There was no mistake about it 
now ; it was a dog. 

Roxy clasped her hands together. She 
had always longed for a dog, but her 
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mother would never let her have one. 
Mrs. Little said they "hadn't enough for 
themselves, and she wa'n't goin' to have 
no dog to feed." 

The tall, slender figure of the girl, 
with the shawl held closely about it, 
stood without movement in the lane for 
a moment The sunlight falling on the 
thin, delicate face made it look more 
delicate than usual. 

"I guess," said Roxy aloud, "that if I 
should git that dog Mar*d let me keep it. 
'N' then he could walk with me, 'n' he 
could set close to me when I sew on but- 
tons, 'n* I should love to have him settin' 
'n' leanin' up aginst me 'n' lovin' me. 
They say dogs love you lots 'n' lots. 
There! He's cryin' agin. He must be 
in ever so much trouble." 

Roxy began to climb the fence that sep- 
arated the lane from the meadow. She 
tore the skirt of her gown and said that 
she would be sure to mend it " 'fore Mar 
saw it." She talked to herself a great 
deal when she was alone. 

The meadow-land was frozen, so that it 
didn't make so much difference that she 
had forgotten to put on her rubbers. 

The dog howled again. Roxy began to 
run, jumping from one thick bunch of tall, 
dry grass to another. 

She hesitated somewhat when she came 
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near what she had always called the " wil- 
ier pond." She did not often voluntarily 
go to the place, for it was dark, with a 
peculiar still kind of blackness that often 
made her shiver even in summer. 

The prolonged, pleading whimper 
sounded again; she hesitated no longer. 

Yes, there on a rock she remembered 
very well as being near the edge of the 
pond sat a black dog. He was dripping 
wet and shivering violently. The moment 
he saw her he put up his nose and howled. 
Then he barked furiously. 

There was a rope about his neck, and 
this rope sagged down heavily into the 
water. The thin black ice which had been 
near the rock was all broken up. 

Roxy held out her hands. Her face 
was aglow with pity and delight. 

"Come, doggie!" she exclaimed. 
"Come, I'll take care of you!" 

The dog stood up and wagged furiously. 
He seemed trying to explain that he could 
not come, though he wished to. 

"I thought dogs could swim," said 
Roxy. "Come, doggie! Come! I guess 
MarUl let me keep you." 

She kept her hands extended^ moving 
her fingers back and forth coaxingly as she 
had seen women doing when trying to make 
children come to them. 

The dog wagged his tail and his hips so 
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hard that he almost fell off the rock; but 
he did not jump into the water. 

He barked sharply; he seemed to be 
frantically trying to make her understand , 
why he didn't accept her invitation. 

And all the time the rope was sagging 
down from his neck. 

At last Roxy exclaimed : 

"Mebby he's tied to something. Yes, 
he must be tied to something. Oh, how 
mean of somebody ! " 

She stood in silence for a short time. 
The dog's bark changed from hope and 
joy to something slower and more doubt- 
ful; then he howled with long-drawn- 
out melancholy. He sat down on his 
haunches and gazed piteously at the girl 
on the bank. 

Roxy suddenly said in a positive tone : 

"'Taint deep 'long here, 'n' 'twouldn't 
take but a minute ; 'n' then I could have 
him for my dog, 'n' he'd set 'n' lean up 
aginst me when I sew on buttons." 

Having said this, the girl hurriedly drew 
a hairpin from her hair, and with it she 
tightly pinned the shawl under her chin. 
Then she lifted her skirts with both hands 
and bravely stepped into the pond. The 
icy coldness sent a dreadful shudder 
through her, and her throat almost closed 
in a spasmodic cough. She struggled 
bravely with the cough however, and 
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splashed hurriedly along, being up to her 
knees directly. 

She scrambled on to the rock and put 
her cold hand down for the scissors which 
hung by a piece of skirt-binding at her 
waist so that they might be convenient 
when she sewed on overall-buttons. 

She pulled at the cord ; evidently it was 
hitched at the other end to a heavy stone. 
She cut and cut with her spissors at the 
sodden rope, one strand giving way and 
then another beneath the dull blades. 
Meantime the dog was writhing in joy 
about her, licking her face rapidly, whining 
in high, broken tones, nearly knocking her 
off the rock in his exuberance. 

When the rope parted he sprang away ; 
he splashed into the water, swam to shore, 
shook himself furiously, then galloped off 
out of sight, not paying any attention to 
Roxy's eager calling. She began to cry, 
bitter tears falling down her face. After 
all he had gone ; he did not want to stay 
with her. She went back to the shore. 
She didn't try to hold up her skirts now. 
She walked heavily toward the fence she 
had climbed a few minutes before, crying 
as she went. How cold she was I What 
would her mother say ? 

She got over the bars, her clothes drip- 
ping as she did so and flapping against 
her ankles like some live, clammy ^ings. 
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Just as she landed in the lane there was 
a rush behind her — and there was the dog. 
He came to her and leaped on her, his 
eyes shining, his teeth glittering in a fine 
dog-laugh. 

"You didn't think I'd gone, did you?" 
he asked. 

Roxy fell down on her knees and hugged 
him. 

" Oh, you dear thing I " she said. " Do 
be mine now, won't you.^ 'N' set by me 
when I sew on buttons?" 

He swept his tongue across her chin. 

"Of course I'll be yours, and thankful 
too," he answered. 

The two hurried on down the lane, 
Roxy coughing and laughing, the dog 
capering and then returning to her to walk 
sedately for a few yards. He looked some 
like a setter and some like a collie, but 
Roxy did not even think to wonder what 
breed he was. 

Mrs. Little had sent off what slop-work 
was finished, and now she was paring po- 
tatoes to boil with some mutton-scraps, the 
result to be called a " stew," for their din- 
ner. She was just hoping that Roxy had 
thought to put on rubbers if she had gone 
out, when she heard a commotion in the 
back entry. The door burst open, and a 
wet girl and a wet dog entered, or rather 
seemed to fall into the room. 
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"Oh, Mar!" cried Roxy. "I've got to 
keep him 1 He likes me a'ready ! I sh'U 
die if you don't let me keep him ! " 

Here she could speak no more for a 
paroxysm of coughing. She leaned up 
against the wall, while her slender form 
shook. 

As for the dog, he rubbed cordially 
against Mrs. Little's gown, then he 
smelled the plate of mutton morsels on the 
table, lifted himself on his hind legs, rest- 
ing his front paws on the table-edge, and 
with two comprehensive sweeps of his 
tongue took in the mutton. Then he 
cheerfully walked across the room and 
stood by the girl who had rescued him, 
looking up at her. What warm, pleasant 
eyes he had! 

" Good land ! " exclaimed Mrs. Little as 
soon as she could speak. "Roxy Little, 
where have you b'en ? You ain't no care. 
Lemme turn that great dog out, 'n' then 
I'll put you to bed 'n' give you hot whisky. 
Good land 1 I never did see the beat of 
you I " 

She advanced and opened the door em- 
phatically. But before she could do any- 
thing else her daughter had flung herself 
upon her. 

"Mar" — here the cough strangled her, 
and the mother held the girl closely — 
" Mar, I've got to have himJ You've got 
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to let me have him 1 He'll set 'side of me 
when I sew buttons on. And oh, I shall 
love him so ! And I saved him 1 Look at 
his eyesl Ain't they nice? If you turn 
him away I'll — I'll clear out myself. I 
Willi" 

The words hurried and tripped over 
each other, and with the last sentence 
Roxy drew herself away from the arms 
that held her. 

Tears came into the woman's eyes. 

"There I There 1" she said soothingly 
as soon as she could speak. "I didn't 
know you felt like that Yes, yes, you 
sh'U have him. Now go right to bed 
here in the bedroom. I'll put a hot jug 
in the bed; 'n' the teakittle's boiling, 'n' 
I'll give you some hot water 'n' whisky 
'n' sugar. There I You're my little girl, 
you know, ain't you ? " 

Roxy laughed like a child of five years. 
She hugged her mother; she asked if the 
dog couldn't " lay on the mat by her bed." 

All this time the newcomer stood gazing 
intently at the two people. And he hur- 
ried into the bedroom directly Roxy went 
there, and he sat down near the bed as one 
who should say : 

" You can't call me from here, and you 
needn't try." 

Roxy laughed again, delightedly. She 
put out her hand to him. 
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"You see he does like me, Mar," she 
said as she sipped her whisky. " I guess 
I'll call him Willers, 'cause I found him 
'mong the willers, you know." 

After that Roxy went to sleep on the 
bed, and Willers dozed on the mat. 

Henceforth, as long as the girl lived, the 
two were inseparable. If she walked out 
in the yard on sunny days, Willers trailed 
along close behind her or made short, 
sharp gallops over fields or down the road, 
to return directly and walk with her. 
Sometimes she felt able to sew on a few 
buttons ; for her mother had to work just 
the same, though she felt her heart slowly 
breaking as her child faded away. As 
Roxy sewed, the dog lay by her, and he 
would shove up closer when she put her 
hand down and pressed his head to her 
knee. And she was always singing, in a 
weaker and weaker voice, "Rosy Lee, the 
Prairie-flower"; and her mother never 
reproved her now. 

The neighbors said "Roxy was failin' 
real fast." But when spring came and the 
days were warm, she seemed better. She 
told every one she should be able to help 
her mother more with the slop-work now she 
was better. She and Willers took longer 
walks, going half way up the lane some- 
times ; and the dog rarely indulged in dis- 
cursive gallops away from her; be kept 
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near her. She seemed to love him witn a 
very passion of affection. Had she not 
wanted a dog? And had she not saved 
this one ? 

And he — well, some of us have been 
fortunate enough to know how a dog can 
love. 

One day in early June Roxy did not get 
out into the kitchen as usual. She half sat, 
bolstered with pillows, on her bed. Willers 
had spent the night, as was his custom, on 
the floor close by the couch. This morning 
Roxy said she would like to have him on 
the bed near her. Lest his springing up 
might disturb the girl, Mrs. Little lifted 
him, a large armful, and put him beside 
her child. He settled down close to his 
friend, and she placed her arm over his 
neck. She was smiling happily. 

In a few moments she sang in a small 
clear voice just three words of her song. 
The three words were, " joyous and free." 

And she neither spoke nor sang again. 

It was about a year later that Mrs. 
Little was sitting at her sewing-machine, 
stitching overalls. Willers was asleep on 
the floor near her. A little girl came along 
singing. The open window let in the sound. 

She sang up loudly : 

** light of that prairie home was she." 
Willers sprang up ; he paused quivering 
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an instant, then he leaped through the open 
window and dashed after the singer. 

The woman could not see; she leaned 
her head forward on the rough denim. 

A half-hour later there was a scratch and 
a whine at the door. Mrs. Little opened 
the door and then sat down quickly. 

Willers walked slowly, with drooped tail, 
to her side ; he leaned his head on her lap 
and looked earnestly and sorrowfully in 
her face. She began to sob uncontrollably. 

"No, no — you can't find her," she said 
brokenly. 
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ABBY ELLEN C APEN had almost made 
up her mind to have some butcher's 
meat for dinner. It was the butcher's 
day, and any moment he might appear 
round the turn in the road that led to the 
village. 

Any one would have called Abby Ellen a 
very good-looking woman as she stood in 
the middle of the kitchen trying to make 
up her mind absolutely as to the meat. 
She was tall and well formed ; she had an 
oval face, with what was generally de- 
scribed as "loads" of light hair twisted 
at the back of her head and falling in a 
pretty looseness about her forehead. Her 
mild blue eyes were pleasant to look at. 
Still Abby Ellen was thirty-five years old 
and unmarried. 

In deprecating this fact her friends al- 
ways explained that "though Abby Ellen 
was real handsome 'n' jest as good as she 
could be, the men, somehow, didn't seem 
to take to her." There were people who 
added to this explanation the remark that 
the men didn't know anything anyhow. 

It gives me pleasure to record at the be- 
ginning of this sketch that at this moment 
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Abby Ellen is an engaged woman. As she 
stands there thinking of meat for dinner 
she is betrothed to James Manning, who 
lives on the Burnt River road, and who 
has had one wife whom he has buried and 
one wife whom he has not buried, but who 
has left the Manning home because, as 
she said, she "couldn't stan* it there 
another instant." This was felt to be a 
vague explanation of her departure, but it 
was all she ever vouchsafed to give. 

It was generally understood, however, 
that she left Mr. Manning for the purpose 
of going away with an agent for a superior 
kind of lamp-chimney. This agent had 
traveled through the village and had re- 
turned again and again until Mrs. Man- 
ning had departed with him. 

Under the circumstances the deserted 
husband had had no trouble in procuring 
a legal release from his wife. When he 
had really "got his bill" he immediately 
began to go home with Abby Ellen Capen 
from all evening meetings, and to call 
upon her more and more often. 

" Now, I tell you what 'tis," said Abby's 
mother to her daughter; "I ain't got one 
grain of respect for any man whose wife 
runs away from him." 

"But, Mother," was the response, "he 
ain't to blame 'cause Cynthy went off with 
that pedler." 
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Mrs. Capen shook her head. 

"You needn't tell me," she said. "But 
if you want him to come here courtin' I 
ain't goin* to make no row. You've b'en 
of age this some time, and you c'n do 's 
you please; but I ain't no opinion of 
James Manning. Jew say you was goin' 
to hail the butcher?" 

"I was thinkin' of it." 

" You ain't all run out of vegetables, be 
you?" 

As she put this question Mrs. Capen 
turned round from the sink where she was 
washing out a few handkerchiefs and tow- 
els. She looked over her glasses at her 
daughter, and a smile came to her shrewd 
face as she looked. 

"You needn't git no meat on my ac- 
count," she went on. " I c'n git 'long first- 
rate. I always did like baked p'taters 'n' 
cream. They're real satisfyin' to me. 'N' 
pie 'n' cake — I'm doin' all right." 

Abby Ellen walked up to the sink. 
There was a puzzled expression on her 
fair countenance. 

"I d'know how 'tis. Mar," she said. 
"That book on vegetarianism reads all 
right, 'n' I did make up my mind I never 
'd touch meat again. But for two or three 
days I've b'en feelin' so all gone — I didn't 
know's I was fitted to be a vegetarian. 
What do you think, Mar ? " 
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Mrs. Capen was sudsing a towel up 
and down in her tub. She replied that 
" she was sure she didn't know what Abby 
was fitted for, but she knew one thing she 
wasn't fitted for, 'n' that was to go over on 
the Burnt River road 'n' live with James 
Manning." 

"Oh, Mother, how awfully down on 
James you be!" 

Mrs. Capen laughed. She began to 
wring out her towel. She said it would be 
a pity if mother and child should both be 
in love with James. 

The sound of wheels on a rough road 
was now heard by both women. 

"There's the butcher. You'll have to 
make up your mind about meat." 

Abby Ellen snatched up a shawl from the 
table and put it on her head as she ran into 
the yard. She was just in time to signal to 
a man driving a white-covered cart. 

This man immediately drove up to the 
door-step. 

Abby Ellen walked hesitatingly to the 
back of the cart, where the meat was dis- 
played. She gave a little shudder as she 
looked at it, but that " goneness " of which 
she had spoken urged her on. 

" I s'pose you kill all your own critters, 
don't you, Mr. Hill ? " she asked. 

"Sartin," in a jovial tone; "it don't 
hurt 'em hardly a bit." 
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"It seems a pity to take life when — " 

"Wall," hastily interrupted Mr. Hill, 
"you Wouldn't want to eat 'em alive, would 
ye? That's one reason why I can't never 
swaller an oyster — raw, I mean. I keep 
thinkin' they're switnmin' round in my 
stummick. Was you lookin' for a piece to 
stew or fry, Abby Ellen ? " 

Before she could reply Abby Ellen dis- 
tinctly heard a growl from the front of the 
wagon. 

"What's that?" she asked quickly. 

"Shet up, won't ye?" shouted ]Vm Hill. 

He was not addressing this remark to 
the woman near him, but to whatever had 
growled. He now turned to her and said 
" 'twas a thunderin' dorg he was takin' home 
to knock in the head for Squire Beals." 

"That bull-tarrier — mebby you've seen 
it, though he ain't had it long. It loves to 
fight better'n it loves to eat. It's jest had 
a fight with a beast twice its size that was 
worryin' the Squire's cat. It's all mangled 
up. Squire told me to take it home 'n' 
make way with it. Did you say you'd 
have a piece to stew ? " 

The butcher punched his grimy fore- 
finger into a chunk of meat as he spoke, 
and remarked that " there was a piece that 
would go grand in a smother." 

But Abby Ellen had left his side and 
gone to the front of the wagon. 
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On the floor, under the seat and chained 
to it, was lying a dark-brindled dog with 
blood smeared on its glossy side, with a 
fragment of skin torn from its forehead 
and with a bleeding under lip. He gazed 
with red eyes at the woman who bent 
toward him, her fair face breaking into a 
tremor of pity as she looked. 

Abby Ellen had had a dog when she was 
a child — a big Newfoundland, who went 
everywhere with her, who was her dearest 
beloved, and whom in the very recesses of 
her soul, unbeknown to her minister or to 
any one else, she expected to meet if she 
should ever win home to heaven. 

Mr. Hill came round to her side. 

"First-rate specimen of the bull-tarrier," 
he remarked appreciatively ; " plucky's all 
git-out." 

"Are you goin' to kill him?" asked 
Abby Ellen. 

"Sartin," answered Mr. Hill again. 

Abby Ellen was silent for a long time. 
Her eyes were fixed on the dog that was 
going to his death because he had fought 
for a cat. Perhaps he had fought on other 
occasions. But what of that ? 

She drew a long breath, shuddering as 
she did so. 

Presently she put out her hand a little 
way toward the dog. She spoke gently. 

"Poor feller I" she said. 
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"Look out!" cried Mr. Hill. "He 
don't snap at me 'cause he knows I ain't 
afraid of him, but — *' 

" I ain't afraid of him either," said Abby 
Ellen. "There! Oh, how you have suf- 
fered, ain't you ? " 

The dog reached forward stiffly until his 
nose was near the extended hand. Then 
he gave one lick to the tips of the fingers. 

Abby Ellen turned to the butcher. 

"I guess Squire Beals wouldn't care 
if you left the dog here, would he, Mr. 
Hill.?" 

" Left him here 1 The old Harry ! No, 
I don't think he'd care, but I ain't goin' to 
do it, all the same. Ben would chaw you 
up in no time." 

"Is his name Ben? I ain't afraid of 
bein' chawed up. He hasn't got a bad face. 
He's sufferin' now. Ben, don't you want 
to live with me ? Dear Ben 1 " 

The terrier wagged the end of his tail 
and whined slightly. 

The woman gave a soft little laugh. 

"Mr. Hill, you untie him, will you? If 
Mr. Beals objects to my havin' him I'll see 
^bout it myself." 

The butcher stared in silence. Then he 
found his voice and declared that the ani- 
mal in his wagon 'd got to be killed, and 
that it wa'n't no kind of a woman's dog. 

After a little talk of this kind Abby Ellen 
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said that she wasn't m the least afraid to 
loose the dog. 

Whereupon she mounted the wagon, 
Mr. Hill protesting that "if she got bit he 
wasn't goin' to be responsible." 

There was, nevertheless, admiration on 
his leathery face when his companion per- 
sisted, saying that she couldn't bear to 
think of the dog as going to be killed. 

Ben instantly stood up, whining with 
pain as he moved, but greeting his new 
friend with as much demonstration as was 
possible for him to display under the cir- 
cumstances. 

When Abby Ellen unhooked his chain 
from his collar she inadvertently grazed a 
raw place on his body, and he instantly 
snapped at her; and then he licked her 
hand again in apology, wriggling piteously 
as he did so, trying to assure her that he 
hadn't meant it and that it was only the 
pain anyway. 

The woman stepped down from the 
wagon. She turned and held out her 
hand. 

"Come, Ben; you're my dorg now." 

Mr. Hill once more asserted that he 
should not be responsible. 

Ben stood an instant, dreading to move. 
His hurts were stiffening. He looked 
from one to the other of the two people 
who were gazing at him. He whined 
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again ; then he made a leap and landed at 
Abby Ellen's feet, where he crouched and 
shivered and moaned. 

She bent over him, murmuring some 
unintelligible words. 

" By George ! " said Mr. Hill, with great 
emphasis. 

" Abby Ellen 1 " called a voice from the 
door. " What you doin' ? " 

"Mr. Hill was expectin' to kill him, 
Mar," was the response, " but I'm goin' to 
have him." 

Mrs. Capen, who remembered old Ro- 
ver, th^ Newfoundland, and who therefore 
had a weakness for dogs, now put a shawl 
on her head also and came out, the March 
wind whirling her shawl and her skirts in 
a most disrespectful manner. 

"Mercy sake!" she cried. "Why, he's 
all blood!" 

"Mar," exclaimed the daughter, "jest 
think, he kinder likes me a'ready! I 
sha'n't let him go! You can't make me 
let him go!" 

The glow on the younger woman's face 
was beautiful to see. Her shawl had 
fallen down to her shoulders, and the light 
hair was ruffling in the wind. 

Mrs. Capen wisely made no attempt in 
the direction of making Abby Ellen let him 
go. She did not intend to begin at this 
late day to try to control her daughter. 
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She told Mr. Hill that he "might's well 
tell the Squire that his dog wouldn't 
trouble him no more." This she said 
when the attitude of affairs had been ex- 
plained to her. 

"If Ben goes to runnin' back there Mr. 
Beals '11 make trouble," asserted the 
butcher. Then Abby Ellen gave her sol- 
emn word that she wouldn't allow Ben to 
run back. 

Mr. Hill was about to climb up on the 
seat when he bethought himself that he 
had not yet sold any meat. He men- 
tioned this fact to the two women. Abby 
Ellen said she had changed her mind ; she 
didn't want any butcher's meat. And the 
man drove away. 

Mrs. Capen, looking down at the dog, 
assured her daughter that she might 
reckon on having her hands full now if she 
never did before. 

Then the two went into the house. 

Ben trailed stiffly along behind Abby 
Ellen, who took him into the wood-room 
and shut him in there. She presently 
joined him with a roll of white rags, a dish 
of warm water, and a piece of castile soap. 

Before she began her work, however, 
she brought a bowl of milk and offered it 
to her guest. Ben lapped up a few spoon- 
fuls and then drew back. He glanced up 
at her deprecatingly. 
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She sat down on the floor beside him. 
Sometimes he growled and snapped, but 
he was invariably painfully sorry for such 
lapses and hurried to kiss the hand he had 
snapped at. 

At last his wounds were washed and 
bound up where they could be bound, and 
Abby Ellen tried to leave him there for 
repose. But he struggled up to his feet 
and pushed so decidedly at the door that 
she let him go with her. 

He lay on the carpet beside her all that 
afternoon ; he was in that position at night 
when Mr. James Manning arrived to spend 
the evening. 

When Abby Ellen rose Ben rose also and 
advanced toward the guest with her. He 
advanced with much tribulation, owing to 
his wounds, and he appeared to resent the 
handshake that ensued. 

"What beast's that?" asked Mr. Man- 
ning, in that disrespectful tone which some 
people use in reference to dogs. 

"It's a dorg," said Abby Ellen, with 
more crispness than she usually employed 
in speaking. 

"Oh! Whose is it?" 

"It's mine." 

"Oh!" 

Mr. Manning went some distance to 
make his choice of a chair in which 
to sit. 
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The conversation did not begin very 
briskly. 

Mr. Manning was a tall man ; his height 
seeming to be mostly in length of body. 
His legs had always been bowed a little, 
and his pantaloons were in the habit of 
swinging about his ankles in an unbecom- 
ing manner. He had a high-featured face 
and a way of pursing up his mouth after 
he had spoken that was extremely irrita- 
ting to some people. 

It was perhaps a little curious that Abby 
Ellen had never until to-day found that 
trick of Mr. Manning's mouth to be annoy- 
ing. The man's voice was especially soft 
and ingratiating. Among the men of his 
acquaintance it was often said that Jim 
Manning's voice was all that could ever 
make any woman marry him. 

He sat now at the length of the room 
and looked over at his companion and at 
the four-footed creature beside her. He 
was thinking that he had never seen Abby 
Ellen so pretty as she was now. 

He crossed his legs and remarked in his 
most honeyed tones that "he'd b'en over 
to mill that day with some rye 'n' injin to 
grind, 'n' he seen one of his old flames." 

Here he gave a slight laugh, and then 
went on: 

" It's mighty odd how a man '11 stick to 
his first notions. Now, I always had a 
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notion that I liked light-complected women 
best, 'n' I always shall. Both of my 
wives was light-complected ruther than 
dark; but they wa'n't nigh so light's 
you be." 

Abby Ellen blushed. Her suitor noted 
that she didn't look more than twenty-five 
when she colored in that way. 

He impulsively rose and sat down in a 
chair nearer to her. 

As he did so he heard a low growl. He 
tried to smile. He pushed his chair a few 
feet further off and said that he "s'posed 
the dorg's wounds made him savage." 

" He ain't savage to me," responded the 
woman. She bent over and put her hand 
gently on Ben's bandaged head. " I guess 
if you should come up here 'n' not act as 
if you was afraid he wouldn't growl." 

" Oh," exclaimed Mr. Manning, " I ain't 
afraid a particle; I ain't never seen the 
dorg that could scare me 1 " 

But he did not come any nearer. He 
tried to take a particularly easy position 
in his chair, but he had a strong belief 
that if he should stretch out his legs the 
dog would think they were too near and 
would bite them. 

He resumed his conversation on the 
subject of his old flame whom he had met 
at the grist-mill. 

He informed his present flame that it 
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had only been a boy-and-girl affair and 
that, notwithstanding all that had hap- 
pened since, he had never really cared for 
any woman until he had become ac- 
quainted with Abby Ellen Capen. 

"Oh, Mr. Manning!" cried Abby Ellen 
in a low tone. And the color rose again 
over her face. 

" Fact," said the man. " I tell you, you 
don't know what 'tis when a man actually 
sees the only woman he has ever cared for." 

Naturally Abby Ellen did not know, so 
she said nothing; but her face was so 
lovely at the moment that Mr. Manning 
rose and was about to place his chair near 
that of his companion. He had forgotten 
the bull-terrier, who was lying with his 
head extended and resting between his 
paws. 

Ben grinned, and the lamplight fell upon 
his shining teeth and his raised upper lip. 
He growled also. 

Mr. Manning retreated, but he con- 
trolled himself to such a degree that he 
was able to exclaim playfully : 

"Good doggie! I ain't goin' to harm 
your mistress. I love her too." 

Ben did not immediately lower his lip. 
Possibly he was attempting to make it 
known that he also had now met the only 
woman he had ever loved. 

Mr. Manning tried various topics of 
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conversation, but he did not feel his ordi- 
nary ease, and he resented the way in 
which his betrothed would put her hand 
on the dog's head. 

The gentleman got upon his feet to go 
at a much earlier hour than usual. 

Abby Ellen rose to accompany him to 
the door, and Ben rose also, whining 
somewhat as his hurts throbbed with pain. 

He kept close to his new friend ; conse- 
quently there was a very formal farewell 
between the lovers. 

Mrs. Capen, who was sitting nodding 
over the kitchen-stove, heard this depar- 
ture and roused herself. 

" Your beau's in a hurry, ain't he ? " she 
asked, as her daughter came into the 
room. "I hope he ain't got another girl 
anywhere. It's astonishing what the 
women find in that man!" 

The terrier stood in the middle of the 
kitchen-floor, looking at the two as the 
elder woman chuckled over her own words. 

He manifested such a decided inclina- 
tion to go up the stairs with his new mis- 
tress that she let him go, and he lay on a 
mat all night by her bed. 

This was the beginning of Ben's devo- 
tion to Abby Ellen. Perhaps he had never 
before known any caressing kindness. At 
any rate, he was so grateful and so loving 
that Abby Elkn did not have the heart to 
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deprive him of her society ; and, indeed, in 
two or three weeks she would have missed 
him as much as he would have missed her. 

He almost ceased to snap at her when 
she dressed his wounds, and he was even 
more overwhelmed with repentance on 
those occasions when he did snap. 

It seemed as if he knew that she had 
saved him from being "knocked in the 
head." At any rate, he was profoundly 
aware of her kindness and gentleness, and 
he had evidently never before been accus- 
tomed to human intimacy, though he had 
been well fed. 

And dogs value intimacy with human 
beings with a pathetic intensity. 

Abby Ellen liked to feel Ben's warm 
body lying at her feet; she liked to have 
him tracking her everywhere she went, in- 
doors and out; she liked to meet the 
steadfast gaze of his hazel eyes. 

But Ben did not approve of Mr. James 
Manning, though that gentleman professed 
an extravagant liking for him, and brought 
him bones and other propitiatory offerings. 
Ben took the bones, and growled at the 
giver of them. 

"First-rate dorg," said Mr. Manning, 
contemplating him from the end of the 
room. He added with unction, "I like 
him 'cause he likes you, Abby Ellen." 

So the spring months went on. Mr. 
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Manning and Ben maintained the same 
attitude toward each other, and their mu- 
tual friend grew more and more fond of 
the terrier. She expected to marry Mr. 
Manning in September, and she was ma- 
king table-cloths in the very presence of 
Ben, who would have torn the linen into 
shreds had he known what it was. 

Mrs. Capen was in the habit of saying 
that "that there dog 'd be pizened 'fore 
he'd been a month on the Burnt River 
road, or she'd miss her guess." 

To these remarks Abby Ellen answered 
nothing ; but if Ben were within her reach, 
as he usually was, she would put her hand 
on him, and he would turn his head and 
lick her wrist. 

One evening it was getting to be nearly 
eight o'clock and Mr. Manning had not 
come, though this was "his night." 

Mrs. Capen was knitting, and Abby 
Ellen was hemming a table-cloth. Ben 
was out for his evening exercise. 

Mrs. Capen had just remarked that 
"'twa'n't human natur' for Jim Manning 
to like that dog, though he did pretend 
to," when, close to the outer door, there 
was heard a growl, a shout, and then a 
scuffle. 

Both women rushed — the younger one 
was the first to arrive and to fling open 
the door. 
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There was Mr. Manning, not literally 
foaming at the mouth, but giving that im- 
pression to the beholder; and he was 
ashen in color. And there was Ben with 
a firm hold on the man's 1^, or rather on 
the thick cloth of his trousers. 

"Oh, what's the matter?" cried Abby 
Ellen. 

"You jest take off that dam little cuss 
of a dorg!" shouted Mr. Manning, in a 
voice which was not in the least soft 

" Gracious ! " cried Mrs. Capen, slightly 
in the background. 

" Ben, what do you mean ? Come here, 
sir! Come here this minute!" cried his 
mistress. 

The dog did not immediately obey. He 
could not tell her that in the dusk of the 
yard her lover had opened hostilities by 
kicking at him. 

" Take the cuss off ! " again shouted Mr. 
Manning. And again in the background 
Mrs. Capen, now with a twinkle in her 
eye, cried " Gracious ! " 

Abby Ellen approached still nearer and 
took hold of Ben's collar, whereupon Ben 
loosened his teeth and immediately placed 
himself by the side of his mistress, looking 
up at her and wagging his tail as if to ex- 
plain matters. 

"Won't you come in, Mr. Manning?" 
now inquired Abby Ellen. 
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The person thus addressed was try- 
ing to smooth his ruffled plumage. He 
said he was in a kind of a hurry now, 
but he*d call the next afternoon. And 
he disappeared rather abruptly into the 
darkness. 

Mrs. Capen took this occasion to call 
Ben a "good doggie," and she went to the 
pantry and brought a couple of doughnuts, 
which she fed to the terrier as if she were 
rewarding him for something. 

She looked furtively at her daughter 
and saw a flushed, disturbed face. She 
wisely made no remark. 

Mr. Manning came early the following 
afternoon. Mrs. Capen, before she retired 
from the room, noticed that their visitor 
wore a new pair of trousers. 

Much to the gentleman's surprise, it was 
Abby Ellen who spoke first. 

She said she was sorry that Mr. Man- 
ning didn't like Ben. 

"Tain't that," retorted the other; "that 
dam — I mean that dorg don't like me. 
I've been thinkin' that you'd better make 
way with him 'fore we git married. 'Tain't 
safe to have such a critter 'round." 

Abby Ellen drew herself up. Ben, at her 
feet, raised his head and looked at her. 

" I guess we won't talk on that subject," 
she said. " I'm goin' to keep my dorg." 

"Be you?" Mr. Manning stood up. 
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" Then I must say that our engagement is 
broke," he said. 

Abby Ellen rose and Ben rose. 

"All right," said Abby Ellen. "Let it 
be broke then. I'd ruther have my dorg 
than a man like you any time. Perhaps 
'twould be as well for all concerned if you 
went away now, Mr. Manning. Ben, he's 
beginning to growl, 'n' mebby I can't pull 
him off another time." 

Here Abby Ellen laughed. 

Mr. Manning departed. His former 
sweetheart watched him from the window. 
Ben placed his front paws on the window- 
shelf and also watched him. 

Ben's mistress put her hand on his neck, 
and he wagged and assured her that she 
would never regret the choice she had 
made. 

It was at this moment that Mrs. Capen 
entered the room. She announced em- 
phatically that " of all the dogs she'd ever 
known that bull-terrier was the best." 
And she brought forward another doughnut. 

Perhaps, to relieve the anxiety of the 
gentle reader, I ought to relate something 
of the after-history of Mr. Manning. In 
the fall of that year the husband of Mr. 
Manning's " old flame " and first love was 
taken ill with pneumonia, and one week 
later was providentially removed from this 
sphere, leaving the grist-mill in fee simple 
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to his widow. At the urgent solicitation 
of Mr. Manning she bestowed the grist- 
mill, the water-privilege, and her hand 
upon him. 

Sometimes when Abby TUen and Ben 
are out walking they meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Manning driving in the old express-wagon 
formerly belonging to the present Mrs. 
Manning's first husband. On such occa- 
sions Ben never fails to growl and show 
his teeth, and when the wagon has gone 
on he turns to his mistress and — well, if 
ever a dog laughs that bull-terrier laughs 
then. And Abby Ellen joins him. 
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WE called him Mascot from the time 
we first had him. You see, we 
thought it was a great piece of good luck, ' 
my getting him, anyway. There he is 
now, nosing the earth over a bone at the 
root of that tall syringa. Bright? Smart? 
Well, I should think so! Not that he 
knows tricks; he doesn't need any such 
superficial knowledge. It's general intelli- 
gence and wit that you want in a compan- 
ion, and a great, tender heart ; eh ? Well, 
I should say so ! And I don't expect in 
this world to find more intelligence or a 
more loving heart than Mascot has. You 
may laugh if you want to, but I know what 
I'm talking about. You think some hu- 
man being is having a second existence in 
his form perhaps. Oh, no; no mere hu- 
man being ever loved in that way; he's 
a dog fast enough. Come here, Mascot. 
Give a paw, sir. 

Isn't he an ugly-looking fellow, with 
the rough hair standing up all over him, 
not long enough to droop and be grace- 
ful ? He's one of the kind that's so ugly 
he's interesting. Scotch terrier, with a 
few drops of bulldog blood, I fancy-. 
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no thoroughbred, you see. But look at 
his eyes — strong and true and loving 
— that's enough. We've been the closest 
of friends ever since we met. I'll tell 
you how that was — or have I ever told 
you? Not? My wife says I tell every- 
body two or three times over, and that 
she has noticed that all my friends are 
careful not to mention the subject of 
canines in general, lest I may begin on 
my particular one. 

Sit down. Mascot, and lean against my 
knee. He likes to lie with his head on my 
foot, and I like to have him. 

It's two years ago this spring. I was 
going down Clark street almost on a run, 
to catch a train. There happened not to 
be many teams on the street, for it was not 
yet seven o'clock in the morning. I heard 
a sharp cry across the way. It was so 
sharp and agonized that I stopped invol- 
untarily. On the other side was a group 
of boys with a dog in the midst. Though at 
the first I couldn't see anything distinctly, 
yet I knew directly that the boys were in- 
fernal little scamps and that they were tor- 
turing the animal. Another cry — there 
was smoke rising from the center of the 
group, which was in a sort of alcove 
formed by two buildings. I forgot my 
train and ran across, dashing right in 
among the ruffians. When I see a certain 
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kind of boy I'm ashamed that I*m a man 
— I swear I am I 

They had this dog — lie still, Mascot 1 — 
they had him muzzled, his jaws tied to- 
gether so tightly that the rope which 
bound them had gnawed into the flesh and 
was bloody, and a boy was at each side of 
his head gripping fast the cord ; two other 
boys held him by hips and hind legs. And 
what do you think a fifth was doing? 
Holding one of those kerosene-torches 
under the dog's belly. Yes, and I smelt 
the burning flesh as I jumped on the pave- 
ment. The tortured creature made a ter- 
rible effort, but he wouldn't have escaped if 
my coming hadn't confused the villains. As 
it was, the dog dashed at me and leaped on 
me. Good God ! What an agony of hope 
and appeal there was in his wild eyes! 
How he cried in his throat — for he couldn't 
open his jaws ! 

I wanted to kill every boy there was 
there. I did knock one over; the rest 
ran away. The torch was left smoking on 
the sidewalk ; and then a policeman came 
along, sauntering from somewhere, stared 
at the dog, and asked if he was mad. I 
shook my head and walked off, the dog so 
eagerly at my heels that I had to be care- 
ful how I moved. 

I hurried into a street where, at this 
time of day, there were still fewer people. 
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I sat down on a step, took out my pocket- 
knife and cut the rope from the dog's 
mouth. 

His gratitude was heart-breaking; it 
almost seemed at first as if he would die 
of it And I cried; I couldn't help it — 
and you know very well I'm not one of the 
sniveling kind. Yes, Mascot, it's all right 
now; you needn't lick my face, and we're 
not going to part. There, lie down again. 

Well, as soon as he became a little more 
calm, or I might say as soon as we be- 
came more calm, I looked at my watch. 
It was of no use to think of the train now; 
I couldn't possibly catch it The dog 
kept his gaze on me as if he feared I 
should leave him. 

We walked, he at my very heels, until 
we came to a hack-stand. I took a car- 
riage, and I put Mascot — I had already 
named him in my mind — on the front 
seat; then I placed myself opposite, and 
told the driver to take us out to Northrup 
street — that was a good half-hour's drive. 

So we started. Mascot didn't like to be 
as far away from me as the distance be- 
tween the front and back seats. He was 
continually reaching out a paw, and pres- 
ently I lifted him over beside me. I hurt 
his poor burned flesh as I did so, for he 
whined ; then hurriedly he licked my hand 
as if in apology and to assure me that he 
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would allow me to hurt him if I wished 
to do so. 

We lived here then, and my wife was in 
the garden when the hack stopped at the 
gate. She saw me with a smooch of blood 
— the dog's blood — on my face, and gave 
a little scream as she ran forward. She 
had believed that I was already miles 
away on that train. 

" I'm all right," I hastened to say, " and 
I've come back because I've saved this 
fellow. I hope you'll like him." 

I stepped out, and Mascot stepped out 
after me, or rather with me, in his fear lest 
he should be left. 

He was not a reassuring object His 
hair was full of mud and blood, there was 
a gash in his under lip, and he was now 
beginning to feel stiff and sore. He stood 
pressed up against my ankle while I paid 
the driver. 

Fortunately my wife had had a dog 
when she was a child, and if you have 
ever been intimate with a good dog it 
makes all the difference in your feeling 
toward the whole canine race. 

Having become convinced that I had 
met with no accident, Margaret looked at 
the newcomer an instant; then she held 
out her hand and said softly : 

" Poor fellow 1 What a hard time you've 
hadl" 
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Mascot extended his head and licked the 
tips of her fingers ; then he glanced up at 
me and said, "I'm going to love her too — 
but not quite so well." 

We took him into the kitchen and put 
him into the sink. We washed him, we 
cleansed his wounds carefully and ten- 
derly. 

How gentle he was, and how he tried to 
bear it. Then we put an old blanket in 
the corner, and he sat stiffly down on it. 
He ate a basin of bread and milk, and 
then we left him. But he would cry. I 
went back to him three or four times, and 
he seemed perfectly happy while I re- 
mained. At last Margaret suggested that 
I leave him something of mine. I dropped 
my handkerchief beside him. He put his 
chin on it, and when we left him alone he 
didn't whine again. 

I was glad I called him Mascot, for that 
very night one of the firm, to whom I had 
sent word that I was detained from starting 
on my business-trip that morning, came out 
and said they had decided to put me in 
another department, with five hundred 
dollars more salary. He said he knew I 
was able to fill that place, but he acknowl- 
edged that he shouldn't have thought of 
promoting me just now if his wife hadn't 
asked him if he couldn't do something 
for me. 
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" And what do you think made her ask ? " 
he inquired. " Why, she was in a carriage 
on Clark street early this morning, and she 
saw you rescue that dog. She was so 
thanldul to see you do it that she said she 
knew you could fill a higher position in our 
house. That is a woman's way of reason- 
ing, you know." 
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THE boy was perhaps seventeen 
years old. He was sturdy and 
thick-set. He had a direct, frank look 
in his eyes that made one believe in him 
immediately. 

The girl was two years younger, and 
was tall and slim. She had a thin face, 
witL a touching expression of dependence 
upon it. When she looked full at you you 
had a poignant feeling of pity, and you 
longed to help her. 

This was because she was blind. 

But she did not ask help of any one 
save her brother. And she was not in the 
least melancholy by disposition, but quite 
the reverse. The two had always been to- 
gether so much that one did not seem 
complete without the other. 

It was the girl who had once called her- 
self and brother "Long and Short," and 
the name had been so evidently appropri- 
ate that it had clung to them, and in the 
village where they lived they were rarely 
spoken of in any other way. 

Now they were dressed in their best, and 
were just getting out of the train at the 
Old Colony station in Boston. 
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The girl took her brother's arm and held 
it closely. 

"Now, Bud, you just swagger right 
along as if you had always lived in 
the city. And be sure you ask the first 
policeman you see where Ashburton 
place is; only you must ask him as if 
you knew, but in the pressure of busi- 
ness you'd forgotten. Don't think any- 
thing about me. I'll be sure to cling 
fast to you. Now we're out of the sta- 
tion, aren't we? There ought to be a 
policeman near. Don't let's go a step 
until you've asked." 

Buddington straightened himself and 
walked his sister along the pavement. He 
was confused, but the close touch of the 
hand on his arm braced him up. 

He asked his question about Ash- 
burton place so often and obeyed direc- 
tions so accurately that they never went 
astray once, and in the quickest possible 
time they were at the entrance of that 
"place." 

Bud led his sister close against the wall 
of a house. Then he put his hand in his 
pocket. 

"Now, then, for the number," he ex- 
claimed. 

"Bud," said the girl anxiously, "didn't 
a dog just run along by us ? " 

" Yes, there was one." 
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"It wasn't Coffee, waa it?" still more 
anxiously. 

The boy laughed. 

"Well, I rather guess not Do you 
think Coff ee'd go by me without stopping ? " 

" Oh, no ; I s'pose he wouldn't But I 
didn't know but he might have been let 
out by the folks that have him, you know, 
and be confused and not notice us." 

" I tell you Coffee'd know me if he was 
so ccxifused he didn't know his own tail." 

The boy's face flushed as he spoke. 
His eyes glanced sharply up and down the 
place. It was quiet here, but there was in 
the distance the continuous roar of the 
city. 

There was no dog in sight now. Mean- 
while Bud had been thrusting his hand 
into one pocket after another, and his 
countenance became more and more blank. 

"I declare!" he cried. "I haven't got 
that paper with the advertisement of 
'found' on it I've lost it I could 
knock myself down for being so careless. 
Look in your pocket. Sis." 

The girl carefully explored the one 
pocket in the skirt of her dress. 

" No," she said. " I knew I didn't have 
it at all. Oh, what shall we do ? " 

Bud took off his hat and examined the 
lining. 

"Do?" he repeated. "Why, we've got 
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to look all through Boston. If Coffee's in 
Boston I*m going to find him." 

"Well," said the girl cheerfully, "we 
know it's Ashburton place anyway, and 
we'll begin right here and ask at every 
house. You start me on one side and you 
take the other. I can feel my way up and 
down the steps with tlie end of my cane, 
and you can watch me as well as you can, 
and dash across and pick me up if I fall. 
But I sha'n't fall, and I'm not one bit 
afraid." 

Bud looked admiringly at his companion. 

"You certainly are a trump, Sis — that's 
what you are. If we don't skip a house 
we're bound to find the right one. I'll lead 
you to the first step. There you are. But 
what are you going to ask ? " 

"I'm going to inquire for the lady of the 
house; maybe the servant wouldn't know. 
And then I shall ask if they've found a dog. 
That's what we want to find out, isn't it?" 

" Exactly what we want." 

The boy ran across to the other side. 
When he had rung he turned and looked 
anxiously back. 

But he could not linger to watch his sis- 
ter, for the door opened. 

A red" face with a tousle of hair above 
it appeared and gazed suspiciously at the 
boy on the step. Bud conscientiously 
took off his hat. 
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"Are you the lady of the house?" he 
asked, with unintentional flattery. 

"No, lain^" 

"I would like to see her." 

"You can't. She's busy. I reckon 
you're an agent." 

The woman was about to shut the door, 
but Bud, thinking of Co£Fee, and that this 
might be the very house where he was, 
advanced his foot so that the door could 
not be closed. 

"I've lost a dog," he said, "and some 
one in Ashburton place put a notice in the 
paper that the dog — " 

"There ain't no dorg here; I'm sure of 
that." 

And the servant pushed on the door. 

Bud felt his combativeness rising. He 
held the door open. The person living 
here might have found Coffee and know 
where he now was. No, Bud was sure that 
he must not skip a hc^^J^,Tlie thought of 
his own Coffee sufferin^^^'^'^^^jpmesick- 
ness gave him courage. ^ 

"Is this the number on the notice?" 
asked the woman. 

Bud proceeded to explain that he had 
come in from Braintree and that he had 
somehow lost the bit from the paper that 
told him the number, and — 

" That's a great story ! " interrupted the 
woman. " Go 'long with ye now ; you've 
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hindered me long enoogfa ! How do I know 
but a buig^ar has sent yon jest to find out 
thelay of theland?" 

Bud grew so red he was almost purple. 
His eyes flashed. Just then he heard a 
dog bark somewhere in the house. 

He pushed into the hall in siHte of the 
servant. He seemed so determined that 
the woman fell back. 

"^ I tell you what 'tis," exclaimed Bud; 
^'I've just got to see that dog. And I 
ain't sent by any burglar. I help Father 
raise v^etaUes out in Braintree; and I 
wish you would speak to the lady of the 
house, or the gentleman, or — or some- 
body, 'cause, you know, I've got to see 
that dog." 

The servant was evidently bracing her- 
self in her resolve, and to aid her in the 
process she put a hand on each hip. 

^I sha'n't speak to nobody," she an- 
swered, "and I shall jest watch ye." 

Bud was puzzled and almost beside him- 
self but he did not think of retreating. 
He had kept his hat in his hand. He now 
laid it on the hall-table. He had a kind 
of dim idea that he might want the use of 
both hands. He carefully shut the outer 
door and placed his back against it 
Then he suddenly remembered his sister, 
and he opened the door and put his head 
out, gazing up and down the other side of 
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the street. There she was, just coming out 
of the second house and carefully putting 
her cane before her as she slowly began to 
descend the steps. 

" Keep up your courage, Sis ! " the boy 
called out. " I've got my eye on you." 

"That'll make her think I'm close by," 
he said to himself. 

Then he turned back. 

" I had to speak to my sister," he said, 
explanatorily, to the woman. " She's look- 
ing for Coffee on the other side of the way." 

"Lookin' for coffee, is she?" The 
woman tossed her head. "And mebby 
you're lookin' for tea! But more likely 
that's the man that sent you to see the lay 
of the land, or else you're straight out of a 
'sylum." 

"I don't know what you mean by the 
lay of the land or a 'sylum," returned Bud. 
He was looking at the door at the end of 
the hall, and wondering if he could slip by 
this guardian of the house. 

"I s'pose," he said at last, "that you'd 
yell if I tried to get into that room," point- 
ing behind her. 

"That I would, like murder." 

Bud resumed his position against the 
door. 

He thrust his hands in his pockets, 
threw back his head, and whistled a long, 
shrill dog-whistle. 
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Instantly, in a room somewhere above- 
stairs, there was a scuttling as of dog's 
feet over the floor, a child's cry, and the 
sound of voices, while high above every- 
thing was the continued joyous "yap I 
yap!" of a dog. Then a sound as of 
choking and growling, as though the ani- 
mal were being held by its neck. 

After a moment things became a little 
more quiet. 

Buddington's eyes were glistening. His 
heart was beating fast. 

It was a fortnight since Coffee had been 
lost, and the boy had despaired of finding 
him when, the night before, he had seen 
the notice of "found," and had come into 
Boston on a forlorn hope. He would not 
let anybody else come in his place, but he 
was glad to have his sister's company. 

He was too poor to visit Boston often, 
and though he did not live many miles 
away, he was as much a country boy as if 
his home had been off among the moun- 
tains. 

"Did you hear that?" he asked, at 
length. "Now call your mistress. The 
sooner you do it the better for you, for 
I'm going to stay right here till I see 
that dog." 

Before the woman could make any reply 
the boy whistled again. The same noises 
up-stairs were repeated, and were even 
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more decided than before. In the midst 
of them a door was thrown open on the 
next flight, and then a woman's voice was 
heard calling down the stairs : 

" Mary Ann 1 Mary Ann, I say ! " 

"Yes'm, here I be, a-guardin' of the 
place," was the response. 

"Who has been whistling?" were the 
next words. 

" It*s a boy as means to stay," was the 
reply. " I expect he's from a 'sylum." 

" Is he there now } " 

" Yes, ma'am," said Bud, stepping to the 
foot of the stairs, " and I am going to stay. 
I come about that * found,' you know — 
and the dog — and Ashburton place — 
and, oh, I'm sure it's Coffee!" 

His words almost ran into each other, 
he was getting so excited. 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed the voice above 
— and a remarkably pleasant voice it was. 
"I'm so sorry 1 I've been afraid some- 
body would answer that notice. Mary 
Ann," more severely, *'why didn't you tell 
me he was there ? " 

"'Cause, ma'am, I didn't want little 
Molly to have to give him up." 

"Tell the boy to come here," said the 
voice. 

Bud did not wait. He began to mount 
the stairs two at a time. A lady in a 
beautiful, soft morning-gown, and with 
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light, fluffy hair about her forehead, was in 
the upper hall. 

" Are you the boy ? " she asked. 

"Yes, ma'am, I'm the boy." 

The lady said " Oh, dear ! " again. 

Just as soon as Bud spoke there was 
heard the other side the partition that 
yapping and scuttling, and then the noise 
as of something being held by the neck. 

The lady stepped forward, opened the 
door, and motioned for Bud to go in. 

He obeyed. There was a flood of 
sunlight in this room, and in the middle 
of it was a girl of four or five years, 
holding fast a brown bull-terrier, who 
was pulling to get away. And immedi- 
ately he did get away, and rushed pell- 
mell at Bud, who dropped down on his 
knees to receive him, and to let his face 
and hands and neck be licked and nosed 
over again and again. 

The dog cried and wheezed, and his 
voice trembled, and his whole body was in 
a tremor of intensest joy. 

It seemed as if he never could caress 
his master enough. But finally, while Bud 
still remained on his knees, the dog turned, 
backed up closely against him, sat down, 
looked at the other two occupants of the 
room, and wagged his tail gently and con- 
tentedly. 

The little girl bad stood perfectly still 
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during this greeting. Now she turned 
with a groping motion toward the lady, 
who instantly came close to her and put 
her arm about her. 

"Mother," said the child — she paused 
and then repeated the word — "Mother, is 
it his dog?" 

"Yes, Molly. There's no doubt about 
that." 

Now, for the first time, Buddington 
looked at the little girl, and as he looked 
his heart began to ache. 

He rose to his feet. 

" But I love him, Mother," the child said. 

She suddenly left her mother's side and 
began to walk toward the boy and the dog. 
She walked slowly, and she put out one 
hand as a person does in the dark. 

Involuntarily Bud took a step forward 
and grasped her hand; he placed the 
hand on Coffee's head; the dog wagged 
his stump of a tail with great vigor, and 
looked from one to the other. 

The little girl flung herself down on the 
floor and hugged the terrier, who wagged 
harder than ever and licked her face, but 
who kept glancing at his master. 

She set up a wailing cry : 

"I never loved anything sol Oh, I 
never loved anything sol And now I 
can't have him!" 

" Molly I " said the mother. 
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Bud's heart was still aching. He looked 
at the lady. 

" Is she blind, ma'am ? " he asked. 

" Yes." 

"Oh,'oh!" 

The boy turned away. 

The lady made a great effort and said : 

" I must beg your pardon for not adver- 
tising sooner. But Molly took to the dog 
so that we delayed. I know it was wrong. 

"We were out driving two weeks ago; 
we were going through Braintree, and it 
was somewhere in that town that we 
stopped and left the carriage, to pick some 
wild roses for Molly. A big black dog 
came about us and seemed cross. I was 
afraid, and just then this fellow came trot- 
ting up, drove off the other dog, and made 
great friends with Molly. She fed him 
her lunch of cakes, and he followed us. 
I'm afraid we encouraged him. He didn't 
have a collar on, and I hoped he was 
astray. I never knew Molly to take to 
anything so. But we couldn't be easy, 
and so we finally advertised. It's plain 
enough how he loves you." 

Bud's face was pale. He looked as if 
he were suffering greatly. 

"And she's blind," he said again. 

And again the lady said "Yes." She 
spoke as if it hurt her to pronounce the 
word, and her lips trembled. 
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Bud stood up straight, as one does who 
has made a resolution and who is going 
to bear the consequences. 

" I've got a blind sister," he said. 

Then he stopped. 

"Oh, have you?" exclaimed the lady. 
There was a quick sympathy in her tone. 

"Yes, ma'am. But she never cared 
specially for Coffee — I named him Coffee 
'cause when he was a pup he was some- 
thing that color. No, she doesn't specially 
care for dogs anyway. If she did, why, I 
shouldn't — why, I shouldn't — " 

The boy paused. He swallowed hard. 
Without knowing that he did so he put 
his hand to his throat. And he did not 
know that he looked appealingly at the 
lady. 

All this time the dog was sitting close to 
Bud's leg, and the child was on the floor, 
with her arm round the dog's neck, crying 
silently. Her heavy sobs shook her. 

"Yes," burst out Bud, "I'm going to 
give Coffee to you, little girl." 

Then he stopped and thought he was 
going to choke. 

He opened his mouth to speak, but he 
had no voice. He tried once more. This 
time he succeeded in saying hoarsely : 

"If you ever get sick of him let me 
know — Buddington Waring, Braintree, 
Massachusetts." 
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He stooped and took the dog's face 
between his hands, trying to see that face, 
but he could not. 

Then he hurried out of the room, quickly 
shutting the door, and hearing an impera- 
tive scratching and whining as he did so. 

He dashed down the stairs. He did 
not hear some one calling after him : 

"I can't help taking him — for Molly's 
sake. You'll hear from us." 

He was out-of-doors, looking vaguely 
along the opposite sidewalk. 

There was his sister. He ran after her. 

«0h, Bud I * What's the matter?" she 
cried, feeling his hand tremble. "Where 
is he?" 

"I've found Coffee — and I've given 
him away." 

She would not have known it was her 
brother who was speaking. 

" Given him away ? " 

" Yes. The little girl loved him, and — 
and she was blind." 

"Oh, Bud!" 

She asked no more questions. She held 
her brother's hand tightly. 



THE END 
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